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What IS the Conference 
on The Religious Life? 


Here is the Answer 


In May, 1948, a letter was sent 
to each Religious Community then 
in existence in the Episcopal church 
in the U.S. and the Anglican Church 
in Canada, by the Superiors of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
the Order of the Holy Cross, and 
the Order of the Poor Brethren of 
St. Francis, inviting them to attend 
a conference at the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in New York City 
on the following October 13. This 
was the beginning of the Confer- 
ence on the Religious Life, which 
has become an important factor in 
the development of the Religious 
Life in this country. 

At a second meeting, November 
4, 1959, a constitution was pre- 
sented and signed by the following 
Communities which thereby became 
charter members: Society of St. 
Margaret, Sisterhood of St. John 
the Divine, All Saints Sisters of the 
Poor, Community of St. John the 
Baptist, the Order of St. Anne (Ar- 
lington Heights), Order of St. Anne 
(Boston), Order of St. Helena, Com- 
munity of St. John the Evangelist, 
Community of the Sisters of the 
Church, Poor Clares of Reparation 
and Adoration, Teachers of the 
Children of God, Order of the Holy 


Cross, Society of St. John the 
Evangelist (American Congrega- 
tion), Society of St. John the 
Evangelist (Canadian Congrega- 


tion), Order of St. Benedict, Order 
of the Poor Brethren of St. Francis, 
St. Barnabas Brotherhood, and the 
Community of the Transfiguration. 

Provision was made that other 
Communities living under Religious 
vows may join upon making formal 
application and, after approval by 
the Advisory Council, signing the 
Constitution. The Sisters of the Holy 
Nativity, the Community of St. 
Mary, and the Order of St. Augus- 
tine (the latter no longer in ex- 
istence) had joined during the 
first triennium. The Community of 
St. Saviour was admitted in 1952; 
the members of this Community 
were in 1959 received into the order 
of the Teachers of the Children of 
God. In 1960, the Community of the 
Holy Spirit was admitted, thus 


bringing the present total member- 
ship of the Conference to twenty- 
two. 

The Constitution of the Confer- 
ence provide that a triennial meet- 


A Novena of Prayer 


For Increase and Development of The Religious Life 


From the Friday after Ascension Day to the Vigil of Pentecost 


FRIDAY IN OCTAVE: VOCATION 
Prayers for a wider understanding of the Religious Life among our 
people; for an increase of vocations to this life; for efforts being made to 
teach our young people about the Religious Life, particularly through the 
several Conferences on Vocation to the Religious Life; for a removal of 
obstacles for those who would respond to God’s call. 


SATURDAY IN OCTAVE: THE NOVITIATE 
Prayers for all being trained in our novitiates; for perseverance for those 
with true vocations; for guidance for all novice masters and novice 
mistresses. 


SUNDAY IN OCTAVE: LIFE IN PROFESSION 


Prayers for the Professed in their temptations and weariness; for holy 
joy, detachment, and complete dependence on God for them; for aged and 
infirm Religious. 


MONDAY IN OCTAVE: LIFE IN PROFESSION 
Prayers for ever-increasing grace, recollection, and self-renunciation 
for Religious; for faithfulness to their vocation in the reverent recitation 
of the Divine Office. 


TUESDAY IN OCTAVE: RIGHT ORDERING OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 

Prayers for Religious Superiors and others in authority; for right rela- 
tions between Religious Communities and the Church as a whole; for new 
foundations; for the work of the Conference on the Religious Life and the 
Advisory Council. 


WEDNESDAY IN OCTAVE: THE ACTIVE LIFE 


Prayers for the growth of communities dedicated to active works; for 
Religious working in foreign lands; for their sanctification through service 
to their fellow men. 


THURSDAY—OCTAVE DAY: THE MIXED LIFE 


Prayers for Religious living the mixed life of activity and contemplation; 
for devotion for them to prayer, study, and sound learning; for increase 
of vocations among priests; for wise and holy directors of souls. 


FRIDAY BEFORE PENTECOST: THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


Prayers for holiness and strength for enclosed communities in their life 
of adoration, intercession, and reparation; for their growth in numbers. 


VIGIL OF PENTECOST: THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving to the Eternal Trinity for Religious Founders throughout 
the ages; for the variety of Religious vocations by which the needs of the 
Church are served; for all Religious who have remained faithful to their 
vows; for the Apostolic labors of those in foreign lands; for increased 
understanding of the Religious Life within the American Church; for the 
joy that comes of following our Lord in the way of the Counsels. 














ing is to be convened on or about 
Michaelmas, for the receiving of re- 
ports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of whatever busi- 
ness may come before it. At this 
meeting the Advisory Council, 
which consists of representatives of 
seven Communities belonging to the 
Conference, four of men and three 


of women, and of three Bishops, is 
also elected. At present the seven 
member Communities are: the 
Order of the Holy Cross, the Order 
of St. Francis, St. Barnabas Brother- 
hood, the Community of St. Mary, 
the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, 
and the Sisterhood of St. John the 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Walsingham Pilgrimage 
At Sheboygan; Parish 
Host to English Visitor 


Grace Church, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, has for many years housed 
a replica of the Shrine Statue of 
Our Lady, Walsingham, Norfolk, 
England. Father A. Parker Curtiss, 
rector of the parish 1909-16 and 
again 1929-38, was a frequent pil- 
grim to England’s Nazareth and 
brought back the replica, the gift 
of Mrs. Hugh Ross, in 1929. Ten 
years ago, the Chicago Catholic 
Club asked to have a public annual 
pilgrimage, and this devotion has 
been held annually since, usually 
in May. 

In observance of the anniversary, 
Bishop Brady of Fond du Lac is 
sponsoring an American visit of the 
Administrator of 
the English 
Shrine, the Rev. 
Colin Stevenson. 
Fr. Stevenson last 
year succeeded 
Fr. Hope-Patton, 
who had restored 
the Shrine and 
led the move- 
ment to rebuild it 
as England’s National Shrine of Our 
Lady. Fr. Stevenson will also visit 
several parishes in the American 
Church during his tour. He will be 
the speaker at Fond du _ Lac’s 
Diocesan Council May 10, and at 
High Mass at Grace Church, She- 
boygan, on Sunday May 15. 

Bishop Brady will celebrate the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in Grace 
Church on May 14. As usual, there 
will be pilgrims from other parishes 
in the three Wisconsin dioceses and 
Chicago as well. Pilgrims from S. 
Luke’s, Evanston, and other parishes 
in the Chicago diocese, usually ar- 
rive in several buses. Lunch is pro- 
vided by S. Monica’s Guild of Grace 
Church, and in the afternoon there 
are Shrine Devotions, opportuinty 
for Confession, and Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Statue of Our Lady is at the 
center of the Lady Chapel of Grace 
Church, where there are many in- 
teresting devotional relics. One is a 
triangular stone set into the marble 
floor, which came from Glastonbury, 
England. The Altar is the old high 
Altar of Grace Church, and it is 
surrounded by wood panels from a 
now-defunct Bohemian Old Cath- 
olic parish. Four panels of Our 





Father Sweetser 





Celebrated Noyes Paintings Part of Shrine at Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





APPRECIATION: This special 
issue of the American Church 
News was prepared with the 
assistance of a Committee of 
the Conference on the Re- 
ligious Life in the Anglican 
Churches in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

Material for this special is- 
sue was obtained and prepared 
with the help of the Confer- 
ence representatives for the 
members and friends of this 
Group and does not attempt 
to include others outside the 
Conference. 











Lady Queen of Angels surmount the 
shrine; they are the work of T. 
Noyes Lewis. A window of English 
glass pictures the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin, with other medal- 
lions relating to her life, her mar- 
riage to St. Joseph and other events. 
A statue of St. Joseph is nearby. 
In the belfry above the Shrine the 
tower bell, christened “Gabriel,” 
rings the Angelus daily. 

Grace Church was established in 
1845, the first Church built and the 
parish formally organized in 1847. 
From the earliest times, the parish 
has always stood for the fulness of 
the Catholic Faith. The Mass has 
been the central act of worship al- 
most from the beginning. 

Fr. William Elwell, now Rector 
of S. Clement’s, Philadelphia, was 
Fr. Curtiss’ curate for several years, 
and succeeded to the rectorship upon 
Fr. Curtiss’ retirement. Sheboygan 
was his home town. He remained 
as head of the parish until called 
to S. Clement’s, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Robert F. Sweetser. 

It is expected that the tenth an- 
niversary of the Pilgrimage will at- 
tract many old pilgrims from far 
and wide. Grace Church is inviting 
all nearby parishes, and others as 
well, to take part in this devotion. 


Priests’ Institute 
In Racine May 16-19 


The 1960 Priests’ Institute, spon- 
sored annually by the Midwest 
Regional Committee of the ACU at 
the DeKoven Foundation, Racine, 
Wisc., will be held May 16 to 19. The 
speaker this year will be the Rev. 
Canon Loren N. Gavitt, rector of 
Grace and Holy Innocents Church, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The subject will be: “Studies in 
the Principles of Christian Wor- 
ship.” The lecture titles will be di- 
vided as follows: 


1. The Anglican Liturgical Situa- 
tion; 2. The Concept of the Church; 
3. The Concept of Worship: a. Cor- 
porateness; 4. The Concept of Wor- 
ship: b. Objectivity; 5. The Concept 
of Simplicity; 6. Our Liturgical 
Usages: Past, Present, and Future. 

Father Gavitt has served congre- 
gations in Philadelphia, German- 
town, Toronto, and Albany. He is an 
honorary Canon of the Cathedral 
of All Saints in Albany, president 
of the Diocesan Board of Examining 
Chaplains, member of the Diocesan 
Standing Committee. He is National 
president of the Catholic Clerical 
Union, a member of the Executive 
Council of ACU and chairman of the 
Committee on Discipline. He has 
published several pamphlets and 
paper-backs including popular 
“Three Catechisms” and “Our Of- 
fering’”’ at Holy Cross Press in addi- 
tion to editing St. Augustine’s Prayer 
Book and revising the series “What 
Do These Things Mean” for The 
American Church News. 

Cost of the Institute will be $22 
including meals, and lodging. Make 
reservations with Sister-In-Charge, 
DeKoven Foundation, Racine, Wisc. 
including one dollar for each regis- 
tration. 
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Harry Blamires Declares— 
Growth of the Religious Life 
Greatest Blessing of the Church 


by Harry Blamires 


A hundred and twenty years ago 
there were no Anglican Religious 
Communities. In the latest issue of 
the Guide to the Religious Commu- 
nities of the Anglican Communion 
eighty-nine communities are listed. 
Many of the larger ones have a 
number of branch houses. The 
largest of all names _ thirty-two 
houses. I have no idea what the 
total number of Anglican Religious 
is, but clearly it would not be ex- 
travagant to describe this new 
growth of the Religious Life in our 
Church as the most remarkable fact 
of our recent history. One cannot 
reflect upon it without feeling 
deeply grateful and humble. 

This development is making a 
considerable impression upon the 
world. Indeed it so happens that 
just now, as I start to write this 
article, the Religious Life has be- 
come “news” over here in England. 
This week our popular press has 
had quite a lot to say about two 
people who have both discovered 
a religious vocation. The one is 
Father Geoffrey Beaumont, a well- 
known London priest, composer of 
the Twentieth-Century Folk Mass, 
who a few days ago took the train 
to Mirfield, to join the Community 
of the Resurrection. The other is 
Miss Jean Reddy, an_ operatic 
soprano on the brink of a brilliant 
career, who has just entered a 
Roman Catholic convent. 

I have been reading about these 
two people in a daily paper which 
is a fair specimen of modern jour- 
nalism, and I have been very in- 
terested to see how it handled their 
stories. Two things are worth com- 
ment. In the first place I was struck 
by the fact that a good deal of space 
was given over to recounting the 
facts: obviously they are considered 
to have popular news value. In the 
second place, I have noticed how 
oddly some people have commented 
upon the facts in articles and letters 
to the Editor. On the whole they 
have shown that the nature and 
purpose of the Religious Life are 
generally misunderstood. 


Two Points Revealing 


These two points tell us a lot. 
The Religious Life is news: yet it 
is much misunderstood. It is news, 
I suppose, because it hits modern 
secularism smack in the eye as few 
other things can. Here is the spec- 
tacle of men and women, volun- 
tarily, with forethought and calcu- 
lation, and without the stimulus of 
any violent emergency or sudden 
distress, turning their backs upon 
everything which modern secular- 
ism regards as constituting the es- 
sential blessedness, the very point 
and purpose, of earthly life—home, 
property, marriage, independence, 
career. For sheer love of our Lord, 
these men and women step deci- 
sively off that ladder of material 
progress which represents the de- 
sirable norm for twentieth-century 
urban man—the ladder of progress 
through ever-mounting acquisition, 
comfort, and status. 

The modern secular mind is un- 
doubtedly disturbed by this plain 
rejection of current values—so 
deeply disturbed that it takes care 
to misunderstand the meaning of 
it, to underestimate the reach of it. 
Thus, in many of the letters and 
comments I have read this week, 
it is assumed that men and women 
who take religious vows are escap- 
ing from the real struggle of life, 
forsaking the hurly-burly of real, 
vital activity in favour of tran- 
quillity, reflection, quietude. It 
seems to be assumed by many 
people that the monk (or nun) 
cultivates himself in a_ peaceful 
rural retreat, where he reads books 
in the afternoon sunshine while a 
fountain plays before him in the 
center of a cloistered lawn. This is 
a laughably romantic picture in 
some ways; especially if you know 
what the inside of a religious house 
is really like. For myself, the last 
time I went inside a convent I came 
down to earth with a bump. I spent 
the first half hour struggling with 
a defective ball-valve in an over- 
flowing lavatory cistern, while 
Mother Superior looked on, giving 
good advice, and asking if I re- 





WE PROUDLY PRESENT: 
Harry Blamires is one of 
America’s best known English 
authors; his educational, the- 
ological, and fictional works 
have brought him acclaim in 
all three fields, both in the 
U.S.A. and England. People 
who run after human gods of 
current fashion find him irk- 
some because he insists on the 
value and necessity of obedi- 
ence, loyalty, integrity, au- 
thority,and honesty,and above 
all of being Christian—really 
Christian. Like prophets of 
old, he cries out against much 
that passes for Christianity 
today. He never fails to get to 
the heart of things, and always 
has something forceful to say 
—if only to frighten his read- 
ers a little closer to God. The 
44-year-old author is Principal 
Lecturer in English at King 
Alfred’s College, Winchester. 
From the jacket of The Offer- 
ing of Man, his fifth book to 
be selected by the Episcopal 
Book Club. 











quired a spanner. I happened to 
arrive just when a plumber was 
urgently needed. 

But it is not the romantic myth 
about monastic life which I wish 
to dwell upon. Rather it is this 
point. The secular mind likes to pre- 
tend that monks and nuns are 
people who leave the really practi- 
cal issues of life to others, forsak- 
ing the heat of battle for the 
security of a rest-centre. We, of 
course, know that it is really the 
other way round. The Religious are 
right in the front line, in the thick 
of the struggle, grappling with the 
most “practical” issue of all—that 
of winning the world for Our Lord. 
We others are safe in the rear, at 
a distance from the main conflict. I 
rather suspect that the secular 
mind, deep down, catches a glimmer 
of this truth too, and hastily, very 
hastily, covers it up. 

It does not require much argu- 
ment to prove that the Religious 
are in the forefront of the struggle 
to make the Catholic Faith real at 
a pratical level. Consider the nature 
of the great struggle in which the 
Christian is inevitably engaged 
whilst he lives on this earth today. 
It is a desperate fight between ma- 
terialism on the one hand and 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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THE SISTERHOOD OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 








At the Consecration of St. John’s Convent Chapel 





Altar of St. John’s Convent Chapel 


Narthex of St. John’s Convent Chapel 
Photos by Toronto Globe & Mail 


WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


THE SISTERHOOD OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, a Religious Order of 
the Anglican Church of Canada, “is dedicated to the undivided service of 
JESUS CHRIST, after the example of the Beloved Disciple whose name 
they bear, for the fulfilment of the two-fold law of Charity. Like St. John, 
they are called to find their joy in fellowship with their LORD, and for this 
end to forsake all worldly distractions. All the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy which a woman may perform are included in the objects of the 
Society, as GOD in His Providence may assign them; more especially 
nursing, teaching, ministering to the fallen, the aged, and the poor.” 

The Sisterhood was founded on September 8th, 1884, when the Mother 
Foundress, Hannah Grier Coombe, after receiving the full noviciate train- 
ing at St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, made her profession and became the 
first member of the Sisterhood of St. John the Divine. The Rule of Life is 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict, and the first place is given to the Life 
of Prayer. At the Mother House there is a daily Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and the Seven Hours of the Divine Office are recited. The Sisters 
have time each day for meditation, private prayer, Bible-reading and 
spiritual reading, and from this foundation Life of Prayer are performed the 
works of mercy GOD commits to the Community. 

At the Mother House in Willowdale, Ontario, Church embroidery work 
is done, Altar Breads made and accommodation provided for those who 
wish to make a Retreat. Sisters go out to speak on the Religious Life, con- 
duct Retreats and teach in Sunday Schools. A few miles from the Mother 
House is St. John’s Convalescent Hospital which is administered by the 
Sisters. Since 1887 the Community has had the Church Home for the Aged, 
in Toronto, which cares for elderly ladies. The Sisters established and have 
taken charge of the Qu’Appelle Diocesan School for Girls in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. In Edmonton, Alberta, the Sisters have St. John’s House where 
care is given to unmarried mothers. The Sisters also do mission work for 
the Parish of St. John the Evangelist in Montreal, Quebec. 

Those who wish to enter the Sisterhood are asked to spend a month at 
the Convent as a visitor, six months as a Postulant, and three years as a 
Novice. During this time instructions are received on the general principles 
of the Religious Life, Bible Study and Christian doctrine. It is understood 
that those who come to be tested for the Life are willing to do whatever 
kind of work is given them. The Community motto is: “Whatsoever He 
saith unto you do it.” The primary motive of the Sister’s life is the Glory 
of GOD. 
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(What Are Religious Orders? 
Eyes of the Body of Christ 


by the Rt. Rev. Albert Rhett Stuart, D.D. 
The Bishop of Georgia 


NE morning there appeared in the usual volumin- 
O ous mail that is deposited on the Bishop’s desk 
a letter from an unknown woman asking where infor- 
mation could be obtained about Religious Communities 
for women in the Episcopal Church—Were there many? 
What did they do? Was there a strictly teaching order? 
The Bishop thought, with some impatience, that he 
couldn't send this inquirer 
a copy of the Episcopal 
Church Annual listing the 
Orders and that someone 
should have thought to 
make available a leaflet to 
send in such cases. 

He turned to the more 
usual problems of the mail 
with the inadequate quar- 
terly reports of Mission 
Priests, the notices of Pen- 
sion Premium delinquen- 





Bishop Stuart 


cies, psychiatric reports of prospective Postulants, an 
unexpected gift for theological education, a complaint 
from a Mission about the Vicar, an excuse from a par- 
ish for failure in its mission quota, would he do a 
Preaching Mission, could he recommend, ete. 


‘What do Religious Orders do?” This is a question 
that really should be answered, he thought. It is basic 
to the Church’s life and all these other matters need 
not be attended to if we cannot answer that one. The 
rest of the mail waited as he tried to describe the place 
of Religious Communities in the Church of today. 

He could not begin to describe in the limits of a let- 
ter the scope of the work done by the Religious in 
schools, settlement work, retreats, preaching missions, 
hospitals, arts and crafts. In our modern world there 
is a tendency to justify the existence of a group by the 
good works which its members perform. In the Reli- 
gious Life the good works are the fruit of wholehearted 
dedication to God. That is the foundation upon which 
all else depends. This is the primary thing the Religious 
Communities do. It is the vital factor in the spiritual 
strength the Orders contribute to the Body of Christ. 

If we follow St. Paul’s metaphor, the preachers and 
missionaries are the hands and feet of Christ—the Re- 
ligious are the eyes of the Body. If the hands say to 
the eye, “We have no need of you,” if the Religious 
Life is neglected, the Church has to grope its way 
through history with its hands and we get measures 
taken by busy people who have too little time to think 
and pray. This is one of the main difficulties in so 
many deliberations of the modern Church—not really 
time enough to think and pray. 


Centers of Prayer 


Religious Communities are dedicated to God and 
are primarily centers of prayer providing sight for the 
Body. The great work of monasteries and convents is 
the work of prayer. This is their fundamental purpose 
and the real reason for which they exist. This life of 
prayer is an example and witness to the entire Church. 
It is a deep reservoir of spiritual experience on which 
the rest of the Church may draw. We are all members 
one of another in the Body of Christ and the members 
serving in the world are upheld in their witness and 
good works by the constant prayer of the cloistered 
members. There is little doubt that the greatest need 
of the Church in America in the mid-20th century is a 
need for prayer. 

Our emphasis is upon activity, by which we generally 
mean administrative accomplishments and outward and 
visible achievements. We are not a praying generation. 
We must admit most Church people today give little 
time to prayer and are admittedly ignorant and uncon- 
cerned with either the practice or potential of prayer. 
Our churches are seldom considered houses of prayer, 
indeed, they are often locked up between Sundays. We 
seek in our priests men able to accomplish things like 
buildings, organizations, and statistics. We are uneasy 
when the suggestion is made that they should be men 
of prayer. 

In this kind of a climate there is desperate need for 
communities of men and women throughout the Church 
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praying without ceasing and interceding always for 
sight for hands and feet of the Body. 


Dedication to God 


Another thing the Religious Communities contribute 
to the life of the Church in our day is connected with 
their Vow of Poverty as an expression of dedication to 
God. We are a nervous, fearful people frantic for se- 
curity. We have built unbelievably enormous barns and 
storehouses for our goods that our souls may take their 
ease, but we have no ease and are haunted by the sus- 
picion that we really are fools and pretty insecure ones 
in spite of all the programs to make us secure. We are 
frustrated and we know it. Here is where the Religious 
Orders make a telling witness. It is a brave thing in this 
kind of a world to assume a Vow of Poverty. It stands 
in glaring contrast to a world overwhelmingly sold out 
to possessions and material things. It is a protest against 
the false idea of security in things. It is a reminder to 
the rest of the Body of Christ, in danger of infection 
from the materialism of the age, to seek first the King- 
dom. 

The Vow of Poverty is not just negative, a giving up 
of possessions. More important, it is a positive witness 
to faith in God and His loving care. It is a commitment 
to God in complete and absolute trust. This is the only 
real security—God Himself. In surrender to His will, 
in trust in His love there is the security of peace which 
the world frantically seeks in material things. In the 
kind of world we have, communities vowed to poverty 
are desperately needed to point the world to the way 
out of its frustration and to keep the Vision of the Body 
intent upon the treasure in heaven, where neither moth 
nor dust doth corrupt. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of Religious Orders 
to the Church today is their ideal of life in grace or 
the vocation of holiness. This is the vocation of every 
Christian, but we have to concede that it is not gener- 
ally understood in the Episcopal Church. We are a re- 
spectable people but there is considerable difference be- 
tween respectability and holiness, even between good- 
ness and sanctity. The lives of many Christians today 
are dull and uninteresting because they lack the thrill 
of spiritual reality and of any real spiritual aim. We 
become so busy reforming others that we have almost 
forgotten that we need to be reformed ourselves. 

We have become confused in the midst of many 
Christian activities and programs and almost over- 
looked our basic vocation. The Church needs a new 
and great call to holiness of living, a new realization of 
our vocation. We are even reluctant to mention the 
word holiness for fear we may seem impractical or ir- 
relevant. 


Likeness to Christ 
Holiness is not synonymous with pharisaism, nor puri- 
tanism, nor fanaticism. It simply means likeness to 


Christ in love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, and faith. Our Religious Communities are de- 
voting their whole lives to this goal. To this end they 
give themselves to the work of prayer, and trust them- 
selves implicitly to God and His goodness. In so doing 
they keep before the Church the Calling of the Lord to 
a way of holiness. 

What do the Religious Orders do? They pray and 
are the eyes of the Body of Christ. They trust God im- 
plicitly and reveal the freedom of the Body of Christ. 
They respond to the Calling of the Lord to holiness and 
renew the vocation of the Body of Christ. 


The Religious and the ACU 


Editors of The American Church News consider it a 
distinct honor to make this issue available to the Con- 
ference on the Religious Life in the Anglican Churches 
of the United States and the Dominion of Canada as a 
medium for reviewing some of the facets of life in the 
member Communities. 

The American Church Union itself owes a great deal 
to the Religious of the Church. The late Father Shirley 
Hughson of the Order of the Holy Cross was one of the 
founders and incorporators of the American Church 
Union. Associated in the founding and continuing to 
guide the work and program of the American Church 
Union in the capacity of Vice-Presidents are such out- 
standing Religious as the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, SSJE, 
Lord Bishop of Nassau; The Rt. Rev. Robert E. Camp- 
bell, OHC, sometime Bishop of Liberia; The Rt. Rev. 
Kenneth Viall, SSJE, of the Holy Catholic Church of 
Japan; the Rev. Granville Mercer Williams, SSJE, Supe- 
rior of the Society of St. John the Evangelist; the Rev. 
William R. D. Turkington, OHC, Superior of the Order 
of the Holy Cross, and the Rev. Father Joseph, OSF, 
Father Minister of the Franciscan Order. The Reverend 
Mothers of the Order of Saint Anne and the Teachers 
of the Children of God are also Vice-Presidents. 

The strong support in prayer given the work and wit- 
ness of the American Church Union through the coop- 
eration of the Religious Communities in the Cycle of 
Prayer has been the major factor in growth and devel- 
opment of the ACU these past ten years. The unfailing 
and friendly cooperation of individual members of vari- 
ous Religious Communities of men and women in all the 
aspects of the ACU is a source of strong encouragement 
to us all. 

May we not, during this month of May, add a special 
prayer in our daily intercessions and intentions for the 
Religious Communities in the American Episcopal 
Church and in the Anglican Church of Canada? (See 
Page 2) 
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ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 
ORDER OF SAINT HELENA 


“We are under the dedication of 
the Holy Cross. We are to hold that 
Cross before men as their only hope.” 

Monks of Holy Cross and 

Sisters of Saint Helena take up the cross by 

giving ourselves to God in response to 

His love. We are bound to Him by our 

three-fold vow of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, 
which is taken for life after a four 

and a half year period of probation. 

The Holy Mass, the Divine Office, 


and the hour of meditation are the 


& 


principal business of each day. 

The Rule does not limit the members of either 
Order to any particular type of work, 

but we place ourselves unreservedly in 

God’s hands to be ready for whatever call 


may come. At present the external work of 





the Orders consists largely in the spiritual 

works of mercy: teaching, holding or assisting with 
missions, retreats, conferences, helping 

individual souls by counsel and advice. We are 
“called to a personal surrender of all earthly 
possessions, saving the cross 


given to us at our profession.” 
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James Otis Sargent Huntington 
The Father Founder, O.H.C. 
We are commemorating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of our 
Father Founder's profession. 








The 

ladder of the 
cross is 

planted firmly 
within the 

walls of 

a religious house 
and 

angels pass 

up and 

down that 
stairway. 

Our house is a 
house of God; 
let us 

strive to make 

it for ourselves 
the 

gate of heaven. 
—from The Rule. 





ORDER OF THE HOLY CROSS 
Holy Cross Monastery 
West Park, New York 
St. Andrew’s School 
St. Andrews, Tennessee 
Hily Cross Mission 
Bolahun, Liberia, W. Africa 
Mount Calvary 
Santa Barbara, California 


ORDER OF SAINT HELENA 
Convent of St. Helena 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Margaret Hall School 
Convent of St. Helena 
Versailles, Kentucky 
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Harvest Is Impressive 


Religious As Scholars 


by A Sister of St. Helena 


Many people imagine that a 
monastery or convent, with its hours 
of silence, its quiet library and 
secluded cells, and its want of in- 
volvement with worldly business, 
must be an ideal place for scholarly 
work. Anglican communities as they 
are constituted today, however, 
have for the most part a daily time- 
table which makes sustained study 
very difficult. The day is arranged 
with one paramount object in view: 
to promote and protect the life of 
prayer and worship. Study is sub- 
ordinate to prayer, and to apostolic 
work. Conventual libraries are often 
excellent for their purpose but they 
cannot, in houses owned by poor 
people, be adequate for scholars en- 
gaged in research. 

The result for religious who try 
to do any work of scholarship is 
frustration. No sooner has he got 
a good start, with books (borrowed 
from the library and requiring to be 
returned or renewed at regular in- 
tervals), notes and note books 
spread around him, than the bell 
rings and he must leave all, and go 
to choir, or attend to some business 
or some call of charity. It may be 
days before he can return to pick 
up, if he can, where he left off. 

The result is that there are few 
real scholars at work today in re- 
ligious houses. This is especially 
true in the U.S. where nearly all 
our houses are of the mixed type, 
and are busy with active work. 

There is no need to apologize for 
this. Religious are called to a com- 
plete surrender of all their powers 
for the glory of God and the 
strengthening of the whole Church. 
They are not called primarily to 
any other work whatever. If some 
orders and some individuals have 
been able, as they have, to combine 
scholarship with monastic life, and 
keep them in right relationship, 
that is something to be grateful for, 
but not something which the Church 
rightly looks to religious to pro- 
duce of necessity. 


Two Tendencies Involved 

From the beginning of monastic 
history two opposite tendencies 
have operated within religious 


orders. One is the ascetic, world- 





DIRECTORY: It has been sug- 
gested that the advertisements 
appearing in this issue in be- 
half of the life and work of 
the various Orders of men 
and women in the Church 
might lend themselves well to 
a directory useful to all. For 
that reason the editor is plan- 
ning to hold the pages long 
enough to see how much of a 
demand for such a manual is 
reported from the various 
Communities and Orders. It 
has been suggested that the 
Harry Blamires article in this 
May issue might serve as the 
textual matter for such a little 
book, provided for the head- 
quarters of all the members 
of the Conference on the Re- 
ligious Life. Orders, or even 
comments, should be filed no 
later than May 15. 











denying tendency, without which 
the renunciation of the vows would 
not make sense. This impulse led 
the early hermits to turn their backs 
upon learning altogether; it led St. 
Benedict and St. Francis to exclude 
the pursuit of learning from their 
communities, and in modern times 
itled the Benedictine Abbot Delattre 
to say that it was wrong for monks 
to “sacrifice prayer and _ stability 
upon the altar of study.” The op- 
posite tendency is to consecrate, 
cultivate, and use in God’s service 
all the good things He has given us, 
including scholarship. Without this 
monastic life would be barren and 
one-sided, and perhaps fanatical. 
The Benedictine rule, a model of 
balance and moderation, strikes a 
mean between the two tendencies. 
The rule requires lectio divina, 
study of the Fathers and _ the 
Scriptures, but neither suggests nor 
recommends other learning. Some 
Benedictine congregations have 
been outstanding for scholarship, 
but generally speaking Benedictine 
scholars are individual phenomena. 
Here and there, men steeped in the 
words of Scripture and the Latin 
Fathers have arisen and made their 
contribution to learning. The Do- 


minicans and Jesuits, on the other 
hand, were conceived by their 
founders as called to the work of 
scholarship for the sake of their 
apostolate. 

With the exception, however, of 
the very greatest names, such as 
St. Augustine (who rather formed 
than was formed by a religious 
order) and St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
most important contributions of re- 
ligious have been in the field of 
ascetic and mystical theology rather 
than pure scholarship. This presen- 
tation is limited to a consideration 
of scholarly writing, and will not 
include devotional writers. 

We have seen that the time- 
table and other internal arrange- 
ments of a religious house are not 
conducive to scholarly production. 
There are, nevertheless, two types 
of Anglican religious communities 
which have fostered learning. The 
first is the oldest successful com- 
munity for men founded since the 
Reformation, The Society of St. 
John the Evangelist. The aim of the 
society is the sanctification, first of 
the souls of its members, and then, 
of the souls of others. The first pro- 
gram drawn up by Father Benson 
for the Society’s active work in- 
cluded, “a house in Oxford for 
scholars who wish to live by rule 
while getting a University educa- 
tion; for students in theology; for 
clergy who wish to retire for a time 
for study.” Father Benson himself 
was graduated with honours from 
Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
Kennicott Hebrew Scholar. It was 
natural that the new society which 
he founded in Oxford should at- 
tract scholars. The founder’s own 
emphasis, however, was upon the 
life of prayer and work with the 
poor. His writings and the whole 
tone of the society reflect this em- 
phasis upon poverty and simplicity, 
and their scholarship is the fruit of 
their life and their work of evan- 
gelism. 


Outstanding Scholars 


One of the outstanding scholars 
of the Society is Father W. H. 
Longridge. His edition of the 
Spiritual Exercises and Directorium 
of St. Ignatius Loyola is the best 
in English. Father F. W. Puller’s 
field was church history and polity, 
and his Primitive Saints and the 
See of Rome demonstrates his wide 
learning and sure grasp of a difficult 
subject, and has been honored by 
the rebuttal of such a man as Batif- 
fol. Father P. N. Waggett’s brilliant 
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lectures on Religion and Science, 
and The Scientific Temper in Re- 
ligion represent a new departure in 
monastic studies. Father Waggett 
was a pioneer in working out a 
constructive relationship between 
the old faith and new scientific 
knowledge. 

The other type of Anglican com- 
munity which has fostered learning 
is best exemplified in the Commu- 
nity of the Resurrection, founded 
in 1892 at Pusey House at Oxford 
by Charles Gore and five others, all 
of whom were engaged at the time 
upon intellectual pursuits. Gore was 
already an outstanding leader and 
controversial figure in ecclesiastical 
circles. His personal desire for a 
life of discipline and poverty led 
him away from Oxford, and found 
expression in the monastic order 
which he founded. Maurice B. 
Reckitt, in Maurice to Temple, says 
that Gore infused the social zeal 
which sprang from “his perma- 
nently troubled conscience’”’ into his 
community. He also impressed upon 
it “his fear of autocracy, ... dis- 
taste for minute regulations to im- 
plement broad principles; his rever- 
ence for the individual conscience, 
his insistence on free discussion, his 
suspicion of appearance out-pacing 
reality,” and made it a haven for 
men drawn to prayer, simplicity of 
life and scholarship. More than any 
other religious order in our com- 
munion, it has produced scholars 
of outstanding ability. Like St. 
Augustine, Gore moulded rather 
than was moulded by his commu- 
nity. He brought forth the com- 
munity at the same time with Lux 
Mundi, which he edited, and the 
Christian Social Union, and he was 
not, himself, to find a life-long vo- 
cation within the religious life. 
Some of his work was written dur- 
ing his years as a member, including 
the Abbey lectures on Ephesians, 
Romans, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and a valuable little study, Prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer, but much 
of his best-known work, including 
the Bampton lectures on the Incar- 
nation and The Church and the 
Ministry written earlier, and the 
three volumes of Reconstruction of 
Belief were written after he had 
ceased to be a member, upon his 
elevation to the episcopate. 


Frere Is Successor 


The leadership of the Community 
was then taken by Walter Howard 
Frere, a Cambridge man and a 
scholar in fields different from the 
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VISIT TO NEWBURGH: Children from St. Christopher’s Mission, New York City, are wel- 
comed by a Sister of the Order of St. Helena at the Convent there. 








founder’s. Frere was one of the 
original members of the Commu- 
nity. Under his superiorship the 
society was put on its feet as a 
monastic order. Even after he be- 
came Bishop of Truro he continued 
to be a member. He shared with 
Gore an abiding sensitiveness to 
social injustice. His interests lay in 
the fields of liturgy, church history, 
and music. Dom Gregory Dix said 
that reading over Frere’s notebooks 
made him realize “how painfully 
that swift mind . . . had sought to 
discipline itself by the plodding, 
grinding control of evidence.” His 
three volumes on The Early Roman 
Liturgy are the most notable of his 
liturgical works. In the field of his- 
tory he contributed the volume on 
Elizabeth I and James I in Hunt & 
Stephen’s general History of the 
English Church, and rewrote proc- 
tor’s History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The list of his writings 
is long and represents a remarkably 
solid contribution to scholarship. 
John Neville Figgis, according to 
Reckitt “perhaps the greatest mem- 
ber of Gore’s Community of the 
Resurrection,” a brilliant and pro- 
phetic writer, has left a smaller 
volume of work than either Gore or 
Frere, partly because of his early 
death at 53, and partly because of 
his renunciation of a distinguished 
academic career. His story is a mov- 
ing one. A Cambridge don with a 
reputation for having “no soul 
above savouries,” an agnostic and 
disciple of Maitland, later friend 
and editor of some of the work of 


Lord Acton, he left academic life 
for the priesthood at a time when 
it was taken for granted at Cam- 
bridge that only fools or knaves 
took orders. After a few years he 
left parish work for the religious 
life at Mirfield, and deliberately 
sought todiscipline a naturally way- 
ward, intellectually arrogant and 
self-indulgent nature by self-denial 
and poverty. In his last letter to 
his parish before leaving for Mir- 
field he said, “it has cost me many 
a struggle to make the choice. . 
The call is quite clear and no one 
could refuse to hear it without being 
the worst of cowards.” 

His interest in political theory 
produced The Divine Right of 
Kings, Gerson to Grotius, Chris- 
tianity and History and a volume on 
The City of God of St. Augustine. 
More directly religious writings in- 
clude the influential lectures, The 
Gospel and Human Needs, Civiliza- 
tion at the Crossroads, and The Fel- 
lowship of the Mystery. He was the 
one man in England who saw 
clearly the fundamental weaknesses 
of contemporary society, so soon to 
result in the tragedy of world war. 

A remark of his about the then 
new theory of interest as the moti- 
vation of education is a good exam- 
ple of his prophetic penetration: “it 
may be workable under the headship 
of one with a genius for managing 
children; but if applied by the 
average person it would merely 
produce the normal results of spoil- 
ing.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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»»» And Then She Became A Novice 


Some Thoughts on the Traming of the Novitiate 
by An All Saints Sister of the Poor 


... And then she became a nov- 
ice— 

But first she had to spend six 
months—perhaps more—being a 
postulant. And this is the initial test. 
Picture a young woman coming into 
the Novitiate to-day. She has heard 
our Lord saying to her, “I want 
you; get rid of all you possess; then 
come and give yourself to Me.” This 
is what we mean by Vocation; it is 
the call of love. And in the joy and 
wonder of that first mysterious 
summons, the aspirant willingly— 
even gleefully—throws aside the 
stylish clothes of the world and 
dons the sober black dress of the 
postulant. 

Perhaps for a few days she is 
wrapped in a rosy mist; but in a 
very brief space of time she is 
brought up short against reality. A 
broom is placed in her hand, and her 
attention is diverted from the stars 
to the floor. Then begins the pre- 
liminary training of the Novitiate. 
Before very long, an _ intelligent 
postulant slips easily into the 
regular routine of the convent. She 
discovers what she may do and 


what she may not do. She learns to 
modulate her voice and to walk 
quietly around the house. She soon 
takes in the fact that she is expected 
to make herself as inconspicuous as 
possible. 

But as time goes on, she realizes 
that the world from which she came 
has moulded her thought-patterns 
in such a way as to make her new 
life incomprehensible in many 
ways. She has been taught from 
childhood to be self-reliant; to be 
vocal in expressing her own opin- 
ions about everything; and to be 
very careful before taking anything 
on faith. The modern emphasis on 
“depth psychology” has tended to 
provide excuses for every kind of 
wrong-doing by minimizing per- 
sonal responsibility. This is not to 
deny the value of a judicious use of 
initiative and the very real help that 
can be obtained from a knowledge 
of what goes on in our subconscious 
mind. But the fact remains that our 
educational system is_ responsible 
for a certain misleading exaggera- 
tion in the application of this sort 
of knowledge. Modern educators 








PIED (AND COIFED) PIPER: A Sister of the Community of St. Mary gives an informal 


music lesson at St. Mary’s camp for children. 





SPECIAL DAY: May 29 has 
been set aside as Religious Life 
Sunday. Religious Orders for 
men and women in the Church 
have asked that they be prayed 
for in every parish and mis- 
sion across the nation, that 
sermons be preached about 
their work, and that informa- 
tion regarding them be dis- 
seminated as widely as possible. 
“God has blessed us with a 
resurgence of interest in the 
various communities and has 
extended His call to many 
from all walks of secular liv- 
ing,” one of the Sisters said 
recently. “‘We must make the 
most of this with every spirit- 
ual resource that we have.” 











sometimes fail to point out that this 
is only one side of the picture: that 
the great eternal virtues of faith, 
obedience, self-control, humility 
and the like are never obsolete, and 
are always necessary. 


Different Every Day 

The first impact of convent life 
upon a postulant will normally pro- 
duce an impression of fruitfulness: 
everything is new and exciting. She 
will feel as if she is “getting some- 
where,” since there is something 
different to learn each day. The fu- 
ture stretches out invitingly; she 
dreams dreams and sees visions. But 
she soon becomes aware that there 
is more to it than appears on the 
surface. Her life is like soil spread 
thinly over a rocky bed; plants may 
spring up thickly and give the ap- 
pearance of fertile ground, but 
when she starts to dig, she strikes 
unyielding matter. 

This is the point at which disil- 
lusionment may send her back to 
the world, bitterly disappointed. It 
is here that the Novice Mistress 
must know how to bring home to 
the wavering postulant the chal- 
lenge of difficulty to inspire her to 
make a new start and refuse to 
yield to the ignominious temptation 
to wallow in self-pity. Se has to 
face the truth that we do not leave 
self outside the door when we step 
over the threshold into the Noviti- 
ate. The same old faults and temp- 
tations still dog our steps—perhaps 
in a new form, but still springing 
up like weeds. We cannot escape 
them, so we must keep on digging 
at the roots as best we can, hoping 
at least to discourage them. 
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If the postulant has a genuine Vo- 
cation, she will weather the ups and 
downs of adjustment to her new 
life, and in six months or more (ac- 
cording to the Rule of the particular 
Community) she will receive the 
habit and take her place in choir as 
a Novice. During her time of train- 
ing she will take no vows, so she is 
free to leave at any point if she de- 
sires to do so. But as long as she 
stays, she is expected to take the 
life seriously and conform to the 
Rule and Customs. 

The details and methods in the 
training of Novices will differ ac- 
cording to the life and work and 
aims of the various Orders. But 
there are certain broad areas of 
training which are basic to the Re- 
ligious Life wherever it may be 
found. We may summarize these as 
follows: Prayer—Study—Work— 
The Common Life. 


1. Prayer—The vital center of 
the daily life of any Religious is the 
Mass, with the Divine Office ex- 
tending through the day like the 
rays of the sun from a common 
center. Therefore, the Novice must 
be led to love the life of worship, 
and must be taught to participate 
intelligently in it. She must also be 
encouraged to deepen and develop 
the life of prayer in her own soul. 
To this end, she will read books on 
prayer and meditation, and she will 
have set times for putting into prac- 
tice what she has read by retiring 
to chapel for spiritual reading and 
private devotions. She will be 
taught to make the work of her 
hands an intercession for others. At 
least once a day she will make a 
formal meditation. She will be 
given to understand that God is the 
center of her life, and henceforth 
self must be dethroned. As one 
writer has put it: “A kind of ac- 
quired simplicity is needed just to 
see things as they really are.” 


Like Rich Mosaic 


2. Study—The Religious Life is 
like a rich mosaic, composed of 
many elements—some on the spirit- 
ual plane and some on the natural 
plane. All these are to be arranged 
so as to release the soul from the 
frustration of self-centredness, self- 
will and self-pity, and lead her to 
co-operate gladly and intelligently 
with Christ in His work of redemp- 
tion. In order to make this possible, 
the Novice must apply herself to 
study in the subjects relevant to the 
Religious Life. She must have a 
clear understanding of the principles 





a 


KITCHEN WORK, TOO: A Sister of the Order of St. Anne bakes bread as part of the 


household chores at the Convent of the Order in Denver, Colo. 





of that Life; she should grasp the 
fundamental meaning of the vows 
of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience 
which she intends one day to take 
upon herself. She must be familiar 
with the structure and ceremonies 
of the Mass and the Divine Office. 
And she must learn to sing plain- 
song! It is necessary that she build 
up a background of knowledge in 
subjects vital to her future life— 
such as studies in the Bible, theology 
and doctrine, Church history, the 
Liturgy, and the like: and all this, 
not from a purely academic view- 
point, but with the purpose of weav- 
ing into her daily practical life what 
she is learning. 

3. Work—Religious are always 
workers, and to them the quality of 
the work, and not the quantity is 
important. In some mysterious way, 
God makes use of the work of our 
hands to forward His purpose in the 
world. That is why work is prayer. 
But obviously, we must pay atten- 
tion to how we work if our offering 
is to be creative. That is why de- 
tails are important. And so, the 
Novice is given experience in the 
various works of the convent. She 
may work certain hours in the Altar 
Bread Department; or she may be 
taught to care for the altar and for 
chapel; or she may be given duties in 
the kitchen and refectory, or in the 
laundry. And always she will be 
expected to do house work—and do 
it with care; for is her convent not 


the Master’s house? In some in- 
stances she may be sent to work 
for a time in one of the branch 
houses of the Order. 

4. The Common Life—This is 
the hardest lesson of all, and here 
the Novice will need careful coun- 
selling. It is the perennial problem 
of how to get along with people. 
This problem is especially acute in 
the cloister, because Religious live 
in such close proximity all the time. 
They never get away from each 
other, and there is bound to be fric- 
tion from time to time. This fact al- 
most always proves a source of dis- 
illusionment to a young Novice. She 
has the naive belief that Sisters are 
perfect, and that therefore no one 
in a convent ever loses her temper 
or says anything unkind or shows 
impatience or disapproval in any 
way. The Novice must learn that 
she and her sisters are still human, 
and therefore open to human frail- 
ties. The common life is a training 
in self-spending and self-forgetful- 
ness—demanding a wide tolerance, 
a loving and understanding heart, 
and an unflagging patience. The 
Novices will have opportunity to 
practice sisterly charity not only in 
their working hours, but at such 
times as Recreation, when they meet 
and talk together. Here they have a 
chance to exchange views and dis- 
cuss topics of common interest. 
Then there may be times when they 


(Continued on Page 43) 








the ORSER 
Of 


St. FRANCIS 


The American Congregation of Franciscans 
had its beginning in 1919 at Merrill, Wisconsin. 
The Order of the Poor Brethren of St. Francis 
(or as it is more commonly known—the Order 
of St. Francis) is the First Order of the three 
which compose the Congregation. Since 1928 it 
has been located at Little Portion Monastery, 
Mount Sinai, Long Island. Here according to the 
intention of the Little One of Assisi, the friars 
lead a life of poverty, penance and prayer with 
the complete recitation of the Divine Office and 
daily Mass being the basis of growth in the 
spiritual life. 

The external works of the Order are varied 
and changeable. In the spirit of St. Francis the 
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Little Portion Monastery 
Mount Sinai, Long Island 


Order holds itself ever ready to undertake the 
particular mission to which God may call it at 
any time. The conducting of Retreats, Preaching 
and Teaching Missions, Quiet Days and Schools 
of Prayer are its present normal work outside of 
the Monastery, along with personal pastoral work 
with countless individuals. The Order maintains 
a branch house in the Diocese of South Florida. 


The period of postulancy is as long as the 
superiors desire: usually nine months or more. 
The novitiate lasts for at least a year, and as long 
thereafter as seems necessary. Temporary vows 
are made for three years, followed by profession 
in simple perpetual vows, and after three years, 
these may be made solemn. 


Inquiries should be addressed to: 


THE REV. FATHER MINISTER, O.S.F. 
LITTLE PORTION 
MOUNT SINAI, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


High Altar 
Little Portion Monastery 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S 
COLUMN 


My March trip in the South was 
very rewarding. I had the privilege 
of preaching and addressing groups 
in some 26 different localities in 
Florida, Nassau, and South Carolina. 

While visiting the Bishop of 
Nassau, the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, 
I had an opportunity to go with him 
to one of the out-island congrega- 
tions for a Confirmation service. 
Most people think of the Diocese 
of Nassau and the Bahamas in terms 
of the vacation and _ cruise-ship 

- harbor of Nassau. 
Actually there 
are 80,000 square 
miles in the 750 
mile-long diocese 
and 126 congre- 
gations are scat- 
tered over this 
area. The work 
in the diocese is 
largely mission- 
ary, there being only six self-sup- 
porting congregations. 

The clergy work hard as will be 
apparent when one realizes there 
are only 21 active priests to deal 
with these many congregations 
scattered over such a wide area. In 
contrast to the city of Nassau itself, 
the Church is very poor in many 
of the out-island areas. One priest 
said that he supposed it would sur- 
prise Americans to know that there 
are Church buildings in the Ba- 
hamas without even a roof! 

Bishop Burton and I flew over 
to Bullock’s Harbor in the Berry 
Islands on Thursday morning, 
March 17. A kind friend in Nassau 
had loaned the Bishop his seaplane. 
As we landed, the people were as- 
sembled on the shore and a dinghy 
put out to fetch us from the plane. 
The Bishop confirmed 21 young per- 
sons and celebrated Mass for their 
First Communion. There was no 
organ but seldom have I heard such 
hearty singing. Canon Cooper, the 
Diocesan Missionary, had gone over 
a few days earlier and finished the 
instructions for the class which had 
been carried on previously by the 
Catechist, Mr. Gomez, and he told 
me that he had served in that 
capacity at Bullock’s Harbor for 
over 40 years. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church building 
at Bullock’s Harbor is badly in need 
for repairs and Canon Cooper and 
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the islanders had worked all week 
to fix the sanctuary; they had added 
a new roof, finishing their labor the 
night before the Bishop’s arrival 
while Canon Cooper was hearing 
First Confessions. The people will- 
ingly donate their labor. The dio- 
cese has been able to give them a 
little money for cement and other 
building materials but they will 
need many other things to provide 
even the barest necessities in re- 
novating their church building. 
Money is not plentiful at Bullock’s 
Harbor and I hope that perhaps 
some of our ACU members will help 
in this rebuilding project. Canon 
Collingwood Cooper lists the follow- 
ing needs for St. Bartholomew’s with 
an address of P.O. Box 2190, Nassau, 
N.P., Bahamas, BWI. Needed are: 
Altar crucifix; candle sticks (2, 4 
or 6 large) ; vestments, white, green, 
red, purple; sanctuary bell; san- 
ctuary light before Blessed Sacra- 
ment; chalice, paten, ciborium, and 
altar vases. 

Investors are thinking of some 
eventual developments on_ these 
Berry Islands, and the congregation 
is anxious to have the parish church 
a strong witness to their Faith and 
love, if and when visitors begin 
coming. Right now there is not even 
a mail boat calling regularly at this 
location and communication with 
the outside world is not easy. 

So many of us in the American 
Church owe so much to the Bishop 
of Nassau who was for so many 
years Superior of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist (Cowley Fath- 
ers) in Boston. He so desperately 
needs funds for the barest necessi- 
ties in shepherding God’s children 
in the Bahamas. Priests are badly 
needed. As a matter of fact, six or 
eight are crucially needed at the 
moment to provide for sizable con- 
gregations. 

We must hold up the hands of 
these missionaries of ours who 





minister to the peoples of the Ba- 
hamas in our name. The Roman 
Catholic mission in the Bahamas is 
the special project of the wealthy 
Archdiocese of New York and, 
hence, does not lack funds. Let us 
support Bishop Burton and _ his 
clergy to the best of our ability. 

The Bishop says that they. would 
welcome some American clergy who 
would be interested in taking their 
holidays in the Bahamas. Some of 
his self-sacrificing clergy are un- 
able to take their own vacations 
because it is impossible to secure 
substitutes to take care of the 
people. If there are American priests 
who would be willing to take their 
vacations on the islands and relieve 
a faithful missionary—please write 
to the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, SSJE, 
Lord Bishop of Nassau and the 
Bahamas, Nassau NP, Bahamas, 
B.W.I. There are some _ rectories 
suitable for families. 

Many of the clergy with whom I 
talked in the Bahamas expressed 
the hope that they might receive 
copies of American Church News 
but, again, salaries are not lavish 
and they will have to depend on us. 
Would someone like to see that the 
Nassau clergy. get The American 
Church News for a year? About $75 
would be needed. 


Rumors of Persecution 

Requests for gratis distribution of 
American Church News to personnel 
in the Armed Forces continue and 
we are receiving an increasing num- 
ber of expressions of gratitude for 
this service rendered by the ACU. 
An officer’s wife writes: “We are 
here for nine months while my hus- 
band attends School. We are so 
happy to receive the American 
Church News, and particularly now. 
This is our first time in our 18 years 
of moving around in the Air Force 
that we have moved to a non-Cath- 
olic diocese. Each copy of the News 
is well read in this household of 
seven members.” Of course, as we 
always point out, all parishes and 
all dioceses in the Church are 
“Catholic” but it is all too glaringly 
apparent that only a few of these 
are “Catholic-minded,’ and our 
daily mail continues to tell the sad 
story of outright, and at times bitter 
persecution of priests and laymen 
for their Catholic witness. 
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“As having nothing yet possessing all things” 





THE SOCIETY OF THE ALL SAINTS SISTERS OF THE POOR 


Catonsville, Maryland 


The Community of the All Saints Sisters of the Poor was 
established in the United States, in Baltimore in 1872 by 
three Sisters from the English Sisterhood, started in 1851. 

For many years engaged in parish, mission, and institu- 
tional work with children, both white and colored, and with 
aged women, in Baltimore and Philadelphia, the All Saints 
Sisters live the mixed life, with the life of prayer foremost. 
In response to an ever-growing demand, one of the Sisters’ 
principal works today is the giving of Retreats, Quiet Days, 


The Reverend Mother Superior 
¢ ALL SAINTS CONVENT 


and talks on the Religious Life and related subjects, both at 
the Convent and in parish churches. 

The recently completed addition to the Convent building 
contains a larger Novitiate; facilities for Retreats and group 
meetings on a large scale; accommodations for smaller 
groups, and for women wishing to make Retreats or visits. 
Inquiries regarding the scheduling of Retreats, etc., and in- 
formation on vocation to the Religious Life and entry in the 
Novitiate should be addressed to: 


Catonsville P. O. Baltimore 28, Md. 


At the Convent . . . Altar Bread Department, Card Department (Medals, Crucifixes, Books of Devotion, Objects of 


Devotion) 


« ST. GABRIEL’S CONVALESCENT HOME FOR CHILDREN, Catonsville P. O., Baltimore 28, Md. 
« ST. ANNA’S HOME FOR AGED WOMEN, 2016 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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Cutting Altar Bread 


(Left) Rogationtide Procession 
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A Religious in Cape Town Writes of ... 


The Religious Life and Race 


The chief significance of the re- 
ligious Vow of Chastity is that by 
abstaining from marriage and by 
disciplining his personal relation- 
ships the affections of the Religious 
are set free to love God and his 
neighbor more perfectly. The Re- 
ligious Life can only rightly be 
taken up in response to a call from 
God; and some people are made 
conscious of such a call, partly from 
a sense of the need of reparation 
for the sins of wrong relationships, 
in ourselves, and in the world 
around. The racial tensions of South 
Africa and many other countries 
form one group of such wrong re- 
lationships. The acceptance of a call 
to the Religious Life is one way of 
making reparation for racial strife 
and injustice. ° 

Friendship between whites and 
non-whites in South Africa is often 
made more difficult by fear of in- 
termarriage (though this is now 
illegal). Parents who are well dis- 
posed to non-whites in theory, are 
sometimes afraid to entertain them 
in their homes, because of their 
children, or because of what their 
friends might say. This is only one 
of many practical hindrances to the 
restoration of right relations in a 
multiracial society which has been 
moving in the wrong direction for 
a very long time. The life of a Re- 
ligious Community provides a set- 
ting in which the true reparation 
can be made for inter-racial strife. 
Further, the work of ‘mixed’ and 
“active” Communities, provides 
many practical opportunities of 
furthering racial harmony. I can 
think of no Anglican Community 
in South Africa which is not to a 
greater or lesser extent working 
among non-whites in a very con- 
structive way. 

In the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, there have been for 
many years two Communities of 
African Sisters: the Community of 
St. John Baptist at St. Cuthbert’s 
Mission, near Tsolo, and the Com- 
munity of St. Mary at the Cross at 
Leribe, Basutoland. 

The Community of St. John Bap- 
tist has recently re-elected its first 
African Mother Superior for a sec- 
ond term of office, but it was 
mothered and guided for many years 
by the Community of St. Mary the 
Virgin from Wantage, and in par- 


ticular by Sister Euphemia. The 
venture into self government has 
been entirely justified, and C.S.M.V. 
continues to advise C.S.J.B. and to 
help in many ways. 

The Community of St. Mary at 
the Cross was founded and is still 
guided by the Community of St. 
Michael and All Angels, Bloemfon- 
tein. Sister Marian has been in 
charge for a great many years. The 
Bishop of Basutoland is planning 
some reorganization, about which 
it is too early to pass judgment. But 
these two African Communities owe 
a very great debt to, and have a 
very warm affection for the older 
Communities which have guided 
them hitherto. And, because they 
are African Communities, they have 
been able to make a distinctively 
African contribution to the Religious 
Life which is of very great worth. 

About four years ago the Bishop 
of Basutoland invited the Society of 
the Precious Blood, of Burnham 
Abbey, to come and absorb a group 
of African women who had been 
following a contemplative life under 
the guidance of Father Patrick, a 
lone African Priest Religious. So 
there is now, at Masite, a Commu- 
nity of White and African Contem- 
plative Nuns which is completely 
integrated and which is developing 
very steadily. The Community of 


the Resurrection of Our Lord, 
Grahamstown, some years ago, be- 
gan to admit Colored members, and 
is hoping shortly to establish a Mis- 
sion House in a Colored parish in 
Cape Town, which will be staffed 
mostly by Colored Sisters. 

Various efforts have been made 
from time to time to form Brother- 
hoods of African men. Father Pat- 
rick, mentioned above, is the sole 
surviver of one such effort. The 
only member of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew at St. Cuthbert’s Mis- 
sion to persevere, was professed in 
the Community of the Resurrection 
(Mirfield) some years ago. This 
Community led the way in profess- 
ing Africans into its brotherhood. 
The S.S.J.E. (Cowley), and S.S.M. 
have followed the lead. 

In the ways outlined here the 
Religious Communities in the 
Church of the Province of South 
Africa are demonstrating in prac- 
tical ways, that, in Christ, the bar- 
riers that divide can be broken 
down. 

Just before the invitation to write 
this article was received, the racial 
situation in South Africa began to 
boil up in an unprecedented way. 
I believe that the Religious Com- 
munities have a special witness to 
bear in the present situation. We 
ask the prayers of all who may read 
these words that we may bear that 
witness faithfully. 


—By a Member of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist in Cape Town. 








CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX as part of the Christmas Eve service for St. Matthias Church 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., were directed by Sisters of the Community of the Way of the Cross. 
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Re Sisters of the Church 


S. MICHAEL’S CHAPEL 


This Community was founded in London, England, in 1870 by Emily Ayckbowm. The chief activity is the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Church and is principally carried out by the training and teaching of children in Schools and 
Homes. From the locality of the first Mother House, the Sisters were often referred to as the “Kilburn Sisters.” 
The Mother House is now at Ham Common, Surrey, England. At the present time the Community is educating 
about four thousand children in eleven schools, situated in England, Canada, and Australia. In England there are 
also four Children’s Homes. 

The Convent, 134 Ulster St., Toronto, is where Canadian Sisters have lived since 1923. S. Michael’s Chapel 
is the centre of their life and work. Here Mass is celebrated daily and the Offices are said from the “Monastic 
Diurnal.” Here the Sisters pray, meditate, and intercede for the Church and the world. 

From the Convent Sisters and Novices go forth to work in five Parishes—in Altar Guilds, Sunday Schools, 
Summer Schools, Nursery Classes, Mothers’ Meetings, and visiting, as needs require in a changing world. 

In 1890 the Sisters were asked to come to Canada, and in 1891 the School now known as S. Mildred’s College 
was founded. It has been described as, “that little School that goes on and on,” and is now seventy years old. At 
the present time about 40 boarders and 140 day-girls can be accommodated. What we really like, and it does 
sometimes happen, is for a girl to begin in the Kindergarien and finish in the Hon. Matriculation Form. Religious 
Education has been emphasized from the outset as the foundation of all true learning. A recent High School Inspec- 
tor’s report ran,—‘University Entrance Examination results show excellent 
teaching and preparation.” 

In 1923 it was decided to open a Novitiate in Toronto. A house, one of 
a block of three, was rented on Ulster Street, and two Sisters went into it on 
April 5th, the day on which the Mother Foundress was Clothed as the first 
Novice of the Community at Kilburn. The beginning was a small one, just 
two beds belonging to the Sisters, chairs and crockery borrowed from S. Mary 
Magdalene’s Church next door, and a gas ring lent by a friend. 





CONVENT BOOK ROOM where Cards, Cru- 
cifixes, Tracts, and Devotional and Theo- 
logical Books are sold. 


A Sister reads a story to some of the 
Senior Boarders at S. Mildred’s College. 
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The Community of St. John Baptist 


Like several American communities, the Community of 
St. John Baptist originated in England, Harriet Monsell 
being instituted as its first Superior in 1852. In 1949 the 
American affiliation became independent. 

Beginning in New York city in 1874, the American com- 
munity has had a long history of parish, school and institu- 
tional work in various states. Today the Order conducts St. 
John Baptist School in Mendham, New Jersey, a boarding 
and day school for girls with college preparatory and general 
courses; works in the parish of St. Luke’s Chapel, Hudson 
Street, New York—teaching in the parochial school, training 
a junior altar guild, visiting the sick and shut-in, preparing 
candidates for Baptism and Confirmation, and answering 
the myriad calls upon a Sister’s time in a city parish. 

The Sisters also have a house in Jersey City at Grace 
Church, Van Vorst, where similar duties are carried out in 
a pioneer integrated parish. 

College boys and girls help in these two works in the 
summer programs, and besides the vacation Bible schools 
there the Sisters conduct others elsewhere, as well as helping 
with teacher training conferences. 

The Mother House is on a beautiful hilltop in Mendham, 
New Jersey. Here come hundreds of people each year on 
parish pilgrimages, for retreats or Quiet Days, or outdoor 
picnics, conferences, or to share the Divine Office, or just 
to visit. Here is the novitiate of the Order, and from here 
the Sisters go out to talk to groups in various parishes, show 
slides of the work, and conduct Quiet Days. 


The purpose of the Community is that those who have 
offered themselves to God in a life wholly devoted to His 
service may not only cherish Christ in themselves but re- 
veal Him to others, after the example of St. John Baptist, 
striving to “prepare the way of the Lord” and to “make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 

The Rule of the Community of St. John Baptist is based 
on the Augustinian tradition of the “mixed life,” and on 
the Visitation Rule. The Sister’s life of prayer, meditation, 
Holy Communion, the Divine Office, and “such corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy as a woman may perform,” is 
carried on in all the houses. 

Aspirants are expected to have a high school education 
or its equivalent, and usually some further training, as col- 
lege, nursing, teaching, library or social work, etc. Sound 
mental and physical health is required, and good moral 
character. While each brings what financial contribution she 
can, lack of dowry does not disqualify an applicant. Usually 
aspirants are between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five. 

After a postulancy of at least six months and a novitiate 
of two or three years, the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience are taken for life. 


Aspirants should address: 
The Reverend Mother Superior 
Convent of St. John Baptist 
Box 342, Mendham, New Jersey 
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es he Through Eternity 


The Religious Life of Tomorrow 
by A Sister of St. Mary 


(The term “Religious Life” is used here 
in the technical sense: an association of 
persons living the common life under 
rule sealed by vows.) 


“T want to be a sister when I grow 
up; what do you eat?” This abrupt 
communication, received by the 
Community of Saint Mary, is a 
child’s forthright way of expressing 
the reaction of us all to the de- 
mands of surrender. We all want 
to have our bread and cast it on 
the water, too. We can all sympath- 
ize with the pre-school niece of a 
sister who, hearing a simple expla- 
nation of communal ownership, 
burst out: “I’m never going to be a 
sister ... my toys are my toys.” 

It is not surprising that in the 
ease of this indulgent age there is 
talk about modernizing the monas- 
tic life. One notes the tendency in 
advertisements placed by religious 
orders in Roman Catholic news- 
papers, offering aspirants every- 
thing from a college degree to travel 
and adventure in the mission field. 
Instead of a chance to give, these 
advertisements stress the oppor- 


tunity to get. “Real Sisters but in 
Modern Dress” is the appeal of a 
mission order in Saginaw, Mich. 
What future has the life of holy 
religion in a jet-propelled age? The 
past may provide a clue. The 
apostolate of prayer has_ been 
amazingly fluid and persistent. The 
domestic ascetics of the second cen- 
tury, the desert hermits, the clois- 
tered monks, the mission preachers, 
demonstrate with what plasticity 
the religious life adapts itself to the 
needs of the Church. Whenever the 
Church waxes fat and worldly, or- 
ganized asceticism revitalizes itself 
to tilt the world back toward God. 


Religion Stands Fast 


Furthermore, efforts to extermi- 
nate holy religion have been not- 
ably unsuccessful. Vivid illustra- 
tions are seen in the revival in 
1845 of the conventual life amid 
the complacent industrialism of 
Victorian England and in the ret- 
turn in 1833 of the first five monks 
to the ruins of Solesme Abbey, only 
a few years after the French Revo- 








WITHOUT COMPARE: There are artists among the Sisters whose work on illuminated 
Christmas and other cards is extraordinary. Here two Sisters of the Community of St. 
Mary pack mail orders for their cards at the Convent in Peekskill. 


lution had annihilated religion and 
enthroned a Parisian prostitute as 
goddess of reason at the high altar 
of Notre Dame. Even books of the 
I Leaped Over the Wall variety 
make little difference. The 1858 
version was The Awful Disclosures 
of Miss Julia Gordon, subtitled 
“Scenes of infamy, torture and 
murder in convents.” If the past is 
a reliable guide, the religious life 
will always be an integral part of 
the Body of Christ, the Church. 
How, then, can religious commu- 
nities be most useful to the Church 
in the twentieth century? Not by 
assuming the world’s values and 
methods, says a prominent British 
layman, but by reasserting primary 
goals: withdrawal, discipline, 
prayer. In his admirable book The 
Offering of Man, Harry Blamires 
writes: 
The need of today is for affirmation 
rather than debate. For discipline 
rather than for open-mindedness. 
For obedience rather than for easy 
expansiveness. Last century, in our 
own country, it was the great social 
reformers and humanitarians who 
met the crying need of their day. 
Now, by contrast, it is the monks 
and nuns, withdrawn and disciplin- 
ed, who meet the most crying con- 
temporary need ... the most practi- 
cal, the most potent reply to the law- 
less, man-centered materialism of to- 
day is the reply of the religious. For 
disobedience is most surely counter- 
ed by obedience, sensuality by chas- 
tity, worldliness by poverty. 


We may predict, then, a shift of 
emphasis from the corporal works 
of mercy to the spiritual works. 
Anglican communities were revived 
in an era of extremes in poverty 
and privilege. New-founded orders 
naturally shouldered the burden of 
feeding the hungry, harbouring the 
homeless, visiting the needy, tend- 
ing the sick, clothing the naked, 
burying the dead, ministering to the 
outcast. The selfless heroism with 
which they lovingly tended Christ’s 
little ones did much to allay evan- 
gelical suspicion. 

Now it is time to demonstrate 
that the. real work of religious is 
hidden. Our arsenal against an in- 
sidious secularism is comprised of 
the spiritual works of mercy: pray- 
ing for others, forgiving offenses, 
stopping offenders, suffering in- 
juries patiently, comforting the af- 
flicted, counseling the doubtful, in- 
structing the ignorant. It is time to 
take up the theological slack by 
which the Church is still prescrib- 
ing humanitarianism and social re- 
form and good-natured tolerance to 
a world sick for the doctrines and 
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disciplines by which Christians are 
perfected in the life of grace. 


Called to Be Saint 


We are not called to be good. We 
are called to be saints. The medicine 
for spiritual mediocrity lies in the 
life of the vows, the simple, direct 
and radical way to the goal of every 
Christian soul—perfect love. 

The three barricades against all 
that impedes perfect love are the 
counsels of perfection: poverty, 
chastity (for the religious, celibate 
chastity), obedience; these are the 
three nails that fasten the religious 
to the cross of self-renunciation. By 
withdrawal, by silence, by self- 
abnegation, the religious preaches 
the paradoxes of the Christ-life: by 
poverty we attain true and lasting 
riches; by chastity we find true love; 
by obedience, true freedom. 

The virtue of these vows is avail- 
able to every Christian, according 
to his calling. In all this is a redis- 
covery of joy. Sin and self are the 
clouds under which the glorious 
colors of the world go grey. 

In a word, the religious life of to- 
morrow must reassert in unmistak- 
able terms that without contempla- 
tion, without enjoyment of reality, 
man is doomed to misery, Jacques 
Maritain has written: 

In my opinion there are in America 

great reserves and possibilities for 

contemplation. The activism which 
is manifested here assumes in many 
cases the aspect of a remedy against 


despair ... masks a certain hidden 
aspiration to contemplation. 


So religious must watch, warn 
and witness, by being, not by doing. 
Like poets and prophets, they must 
see all of reality to counteract the 
distorted picture portrayed in 
modern fiction. Like the philoso- 
phers they must lead the way back 
through the maze to the pristine 
simplicity of perfection. How? 

Take love. Everyone, from 
Thomas Merton to Bertrand Rus- 
sell, sees love as the great need of 
our time. Every amateur psychol- 
ogist cites love’s lack as the mal- 
nourishment which has spawned a 
world of snarling sub-men. The re- 
ligious agrees and adds that chas- 
tity is the way to achieve it— 
purity and self-lessness will make 
it possible for us to love ourselves 
and God and our brothers. 

Poverty restores reality to its 
proper order—God first, then per- 
sons, then creatures, then things. 
We have let this all get disarranged, 
with the disastrous results that we 





PROFESSION: First Sisters of the Community of the Holy Spirit are shown as they were 
professed by Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of New York. 














no longer are able to enjoy the 
wondrous riches of the world, the ata 3 
infinite variety and flavour of it all. “The Religious Life” 
Obedience the Key A NEW FILMSTRIP 
And freedom. The religious says The Story of Monks and Nuns 
that obedience is the key to free- in the Episcopal Church 
dom’s door. We have been so busy 
for 150 years throwing off external Produced by 
constraints that we have failed to The Rev. John Ahern Schultz 
see that half of freedom is internal for the 
—freedom from compulsion. I can : A 
be a slave to my own imperious American Church Union 
will, to a bottle of brandy, to ignor- with the cooperation of the 
ance, to error, to habit, to the malice Conference on the 
of my heart. The worst master— Religious Life 
gross, arrogant and invincible—is 
Self. For this reason the religious Forty-four frames revealing 
at his profession signs a legal in- action and activities at such 
strument which is an I.0.U. to God Communities as the Order of 
—signing over every moment, every the Holy Cross, Society of St. 
breath. All that remains is to pay John the Evangelist, St. Barn- 
up, and this he strives to do hour abas’ Brotherhood, Order of 
by hour, to his death. In so doing, St. Francis, Order of St. Bene- 
he gains a freedom unknown to the dict, Community of St. Mary, 
worldling who scorns the claims of All Saints Sisters of the Poor 
self-surrender, authority and dis- and 13 other Communities for 
cipline. women. The most complete 
Thus, if religious take seriously teaching film of our times on 
their call to occupy the front-lines this subject, completed at Pen- 
in the Church’s battle against evil, tecost, 1959. Written for Junior 
they will of necessity make fewer and Senior High groups and 
headlines. Some of them may seek for adults. 
the strict enclosure that will hide 
them completely from the world. $4.85 postage included (no rentals) 
They will be the avant garde and Write: The American Church Union 
the shots they fire will thunder 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
through all eternity. 
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The Community of the Way of the ~sinewe 











POINTS THE WAY: Sign in front of 
the Mother House of the Commu- 
nity of the Way of the Cross. 


MOTTO 
Via crucis est vitae et 
pacis via 


VOCATION 

The Vocation to the Way of 
the Cross is the Vocation to 
give oneself unreservedly, 
realistically, and patiently to 
the fourfold paradox of: 

¢ Seeing the invisible; 

* Doing the impossible; 

¢ Being the unattainable; 

* Reconciling the irrecon- 

cilable. 


DIRECTION: Members of the Cradle Roll and parents 
are shown a Church School directed by the Sisters. 


THE SISTERHOOD 


Provides for the Three Modes 
of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
ACTIVE 
MIXED 
CONTEMPLATIVE 





ANOTHER WELCOME: Postulant is 
shown filling bird feeding station 
outside Mother House. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
¢ Good Health 
¢ Good Character 
¢ Genuine sense of Vocation 


¢ Earnest desire to know and 
to serve God 


MOTHER HOUSE: This headquarters is the centerpiece of the manifold 
activities of the Community. 


At the Mother House, under Vows of Detachment, Chastity, 
and Obedience, the Sisters learn humility, purity, and con- 
secration, the consecrated will that satisfies. 


For further information write: 
The Sister Superior 
The Community of the Way of the Cross 
4588 South Park Ave., Buffalo 19, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION: Officers of a Church School directed 
by Sisters of the Way of the Cross. 
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Oxford Movement Stalwarts 
Keble of The Christian Year 


Newman once dubbed himself the 
“rhetorician of the Oxford Move- 
ment,” the “philosophers” of which 
were Froude and Keble. He got “all 
his best things,” he declared, from 
Keble. If we substitute Pusey’s 
name for Froude’s the statement 
holds true for the years after 
Froude’s death in 1836. 

Keble, the little man with the 
smiling mouth, the bright and pene- 
trating eye, the deep brows and 
broad forehead, was from 1835 till 
1866 vicar of a country parish: yet 
he was a power in the land. He was 
the true center of the Oxford Move- 
ment, the force which has revolu- 
tionized the religion of England. 
Like Pusey, he was of Oxford, one 
of her most distinguished children, 
yet he refused to be circumscribed 
by Oxford. The Movement was for 
the reconversion of England to the 
Catholic Faith of her Church and 
Prayer-book; and to England he 
went: to the simple Englishman of 
the field and hedgerow. Therein lay 
the greatness-in-humility of the lit- 
tle man. 

Oxford, indeed, which has built a 
College bearing his name, has every 
reason to be proud of him. Consider 
his record. In 1807, at the age of 15, 
he won his scholarship at Corpus; 
when he was 18 he took his double 
First, and in the following year he 
became Fellow of Oriel. At the age 
of 20 he carried off in the same year 
the Chancellor’s English and Latin 
Essay prizes. In 1817 he was Tutor 
at Oriel; in 1831 he became Profes- 
sor of Poetry. In 1822, when he had 
been in priest’s Orders only six 
years, he was appointed Select 
Preacher before the University; in 
which capacity he preached in 1833 
the Assize Sermon on “National 
Apostasy.” The day of its delivery, 
July 14, 1833, Newman “ever con- 
sidered and kept as the start of the 
Movement.” 

In 1827 Keble might have been 
elected Provost of Oriel, but among 
those who voted for his opponent 
were Pusey and Newman, who both 
being his juniors did not support 
him or his qualities, and he was not 
elected. Had the result been differ- 
ent what would have been the out- 
come? What could have been the 
effect on Newman’s future? Who 
can say? 


Certainly Keble would have 























adorned Oxford. He was an ideal 
tutor. Not only was he possessed of 
outstanding intellectual abilities, but 
the appeal of his character and per- 
sonality was immediate and lasting. 
He gave himself without stint. His 
spirituality and his_ selflessness, 
“without pride and without ambi- 
tion” as Dean Church has said, both 
tested and attracted his younger 
contemporaries. Definitely to him 
“College tuition was a branch of 
Pastoral Care”; inevitably a Catho- 
lic was impelled to “teach Catholi- 
cism,” whether he were sharing his 
pupils’ sports or directing their 
studies. Withal he possessed that 
true feature of Christian character, 
a playful childlikeness. Among his 





AT WORK: A member of the Order of 
Poor Brethren of St. Francis, with head- 
quarters at Mt. Sinai, Little Portion, Long 
Island, explains a Rosary as he prepares to 
give an illustrated lecture. 


pupils he was in the words of a 
servant—‘“the greatest boy of them 
all.” 

But he left Oxford. He was “out 
of his element.” He wanted pastoral 
work which should be more imme- 
diate than that offered by “wriggling, 
watch-consulting undergraduates.” 
So he became curate of a group of 
small villages near Fairford, being 
followed thither by a group of de- 
voted and distinguished pupils, chief 
among whom were Robert Wilber- 
force, the Bishop’s elder brother, 
Isaac Williams, the poet and writer 
of Tract 80, and the “bright and 
beautiful” Hurrell Froude, all three 
becoming among the most able of 
Oxford Tutors. 

These three short years laid a 
foundation. Not only did Keble 
through his pupils get into touch 
with Newman and Pusey, whose 
notable careers at Oxford were be- 
ginning just as Keble departed, but 
his own impact on his pupils sent 
them out as missionaries for the true 
conception of the Church. For they 
saw in him one to whom the Church 
presented primarily not a theory to 
be proved but a life to be lived, a 
service to be paid. He never doubted 
the divine origin nor the glorious 
destiny of the Church of England, 
his spiritual home. The more ignor- 
ant men degraded her the more de- 
termined he was in her defence. 


“The Christian Year” 


To the celebration of the beauty 
and power of daily life in her fold 
and according to her ways he 
brought the great poetic gift which 
has given us The Christian Year. 
These poems, displaying, as Dr. 
Arnold wrote, an “unparalleled 
knowledge of Scripture, purity of 
heart and richness of poetry,” con- 
necting the Church’s year with the 
beauties of Nature and linking it on 
to the nobility and simplicity of the 
Christian life, became an immedi- 
ate source of strength to the Catho- 
lic Movement. That the Prayer- 
Book, the Sacraments, the daily life 
of the Church should call forth so 
spontaneous an utterance of person- 
al love for the Lord Jesus, and fidel- 
ity in His service, proved to a won- 
dering age that the Church of Eng- 
land was after all no Erastian body, 
no mere department of the State, 
but something far different. 

Both in Keble and in Pusey we 
see a religious life which had its 
foundations in childhood. Neither 
had, like Newman, to outlive the 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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The SISTERS of the HOLY NATIVITY 
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by their 
PRAYERS 


The Reverend Mother Superior, S.H.N. i 
The Convent of the Holy Nativity 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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St. Gregory’s Priory is a Benedictine Community whose life 
and work is the worship of God. We look to the Mother 
House in England, Nashdom Abbey, for authority and 
guidance in observing the Rule of St. Benedict. 

The monk’s life of prayer, study, silence, work and 
obedience is offered by the family to God in the 

Sacrifice of Christ on the altar. God’s grace, returned to 
the Community, serves the Church and the world in 


various Benedictine works. 


An increasing part of our work is with retreatants 
at the Priory. For further information write the 
Guestmaster. News of our life and work is available, 


at no charge, through our periodical BENEDICITE. 


An aspirant to the Benedictine life should desire to 
serve God in prayer, obedience and the humiliations 
arising out of the total gift of oneself to God. Those 
living in the world who desire association with the Priory 


may inquire about the Confraternity of St. Benedict. 


ST. GREGORY'S PRIORY 


THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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se ma 
Camper learning how to run dishwasher at 
St. Margaret’s Camp, South Duxbury, Mass. 





Call to Divine office 





Patient at St. Margaret's Home, Montreal. 
Nursing Home under Society of St. Margaret 


The Society of St. Margaret 


Children in need—in need of love, of spiritual and physical nur- 
ture, of education, of happy environment, of security; young people 
in need of understanding, of guidance and of religious instruction; 
old folks in need of nursing care, of spiritual help; the poor and 
sick in need of loving administrations; busy people or confused 
people in need of quiet, rest and peace of mind, body and soul— 
these needs were the concern of our Founder, the Reverend John 
Mason Neale, D.D., priest of the Church of England A.D. 1818- 
1866, who in the largeness of his heart no sooner heard of a need 
than he sought for an answer. Each need was to him a call to serve 
his Master in the person of the poor, the sick or the orphan. 

Thus, when Dr. Neale founded the Society of St. Margaret at 
East Grinstead in 1854 as a nursing sisterhood to care for the sick 
poor in their little thatched homes scattered over the surrounding 
countryside, he gave to the Society its dedication to the Holy Name 
of Jesus, whom the Sisters were ever to serve in all those who 
were in need. 

Answering various needs has led the Society to form four affi- 
liated houses: St. Margaret’s Convent, Aberdeen, Scotland; St. 
Saviour’s Priory, London; The Priory of our Lady of Walsingham, 
Norfolk, England; and our own St. Margaret’s Convent, Boston, as 
well as the mission works under each house including those far 
afield in South Africa, Ceylon and Haiti. 


The directory of the American House is as follows: 


St. Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, Boston 8, Mass.— 
Guests received September to June. Conducted or private re- 
treats arranged. Altar Bread Department. 

St. Margaret’s Convent, South Duxbury, Mass.—Guests received July 
and August. Camp for girls, ages eight to fourteen, open July 


and August. 

St. Margaret’s Home, 51 Sherbrooke Street, W., Montreal—Nursing 
home. 

St. Monica’s Home, 125 Highland Street, Roxbury 19, Mass.—Nurs- 
ing home. 


St. Marguret’s House, 5419 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.—Retreat house. Guests received September to June. Parish 
work. Work with women in prison. 

St. Margaret’s House, Jordan Road, New Hartford, N. Y.—Convales- 
cent home and retreat house. Guests received the year round. 
Parish work. Work with patients in mental institutions. 

St. Margaret’s House, 2 Oliver Street, New York 38,-N. Y.—Settle- 
ment work in Lower East side. Camp for girls, Great River, 
L. I. July and August. 

Grace Church Mission House, 950 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J.— 
parish work. 

St. Margaret’s Convent, Box 857, Port-au-Prince, Haiti—Holy Trinity 
School for day pupils. St. Vincent’s School for handicapped 
children. Parish work. Camp in summer. 


In considering the external works and the self-sacrifice required 
in performing them, Dr. Neale expected great things of his Sisters, 





quoting often to them, “What is possible may be done: what is im- 
possible must be done.” But how well he knew that the strength 
and inspiration for wide and demanding service must come from a 
deep inner life of prayer! In his wisdom and great devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, he gave to the Society its dedication to the 
Blessed Sacrament which was to be the central light of the devo- 
tional life of the Sisters. 

The Sisters’ day begins at the altar with Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. The time table includes the saying of Divine Office—the 
Day Hours and also the Night Hours (said by anticipation), private 
meditation, spiritual reading, work and recreation. Community In- 
tercession is kept throughout the day, each Sister in turn having 
one-half hour of Intercession in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

The training of the Postulants and Novices consists of daily in- 
struction in the Religious Life and a varied practical experience at 
the Mother House as well as in the Mission Houses. The postulancy 
is for six months, the noviciate for two or three years. Thus the 
Novices have an opportunity of testing their vocation to the Re- 
ligious Life with full participation in all the spiritual privileges of 
prayer and worship as well as in the active work of the Community. 
At the completion of their noviciate training they are elected for 
profession and at profession are bound by life vows of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience. Praying always for that last and best grace 
of perseverance, they strive to grow in the spirit of simplicity and 
utter self-devotion, courage and joyfulness which Dr. Neale describes 
as the marks of the special spirit of the Sisterhood. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


St. Margaret’s Quarterly, $2.00 per year. 


Society of St. Margaret, a booklet giving something of the 
history, spirit and work of the Society, 50c. 


Society of St. Margaret, a small brochure, 10c. 


Class for the deaf, St. Vincent’s School, Haiti 
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More On 
Conference 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Divine. The Rev. Granville M. Wil- 
liams, Superior of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, is chairman. 
The Bishops who are members are 
the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York, and the Rt. 
Rev. Reginald Mallett, Bishop of 
Northern Indiana, and the Rt. Rev. 
Albert R. Stuart, Bishop of Georgia. 
Sister Mary Florence, of the Order 
of St. Helena, is the appointed sec- 
retary and treasurer, but not a 
member of the Council. 

The general object of the Ad- 
visory Council, which meets at least 
once a year, is to coordinate the in- 
terests and experience of the various 
Communities belonging to the Con- 
ference, with the stated aim of set- 
ting before the Church a united 
voice. Bishops and others may con- 
sult the Council on matters pertain- 
ing to the Religious Life, if they so 
desire. However, the Council has no 
jurisdiction over the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of any Community; it 
exists in an advisory capacity only. 

The Conference has done much to 
make the life and work of the Re- 
ligious Communities better known 
throughout the country. It has spon- 
sored booths at the last three Gen- 
eral Conventions which have at- 
tracted wide attention. It has urged 
the observance of the annual No- 
vena of Prayer for the Religious 
Life, originated by the Society of 
St. John the Evangelist, and has 
designated the Sunday after the 
Ascension, which this year falls on 
May 29, as “Religious Life Sunday.” 
Parish priests are urged to preach 
on some aspect of the Religious vo- 
cation on this day, and the Commit- 
tee on Information of the Confer- 
ence provides material for use on 
bulletin boards. This Committee has 
also prepared sets of colored slides 
on the American and Canadian 
Communities, and has helped pre- 
pare a filmstrip on the Religious 
Life which is distributed under the 
auspices of the American Church 
Union by Trinity Press, Ambler, 
Penna. It was through the coopera- 
tion of this Committee that this 
special issue of The American 
Church News was made possible. 

Some of the member Communi- 
ties sponsor conferences on the vo- 
cation to the Religious Life each 
year. The first such conference was 
held in 1955 at the Convent of St. 
Helena, Newburgh, New York. This 





FORMER RECTOR HONORED: The Rt. Rev. Charles E. Bennison, the Bishop of Western 
Michigan, is shown at the left with the Rev. Henry Mead Laws, seated, rector emeritus of 
St. John’s Church, Sturgis, and the Rev. Benjamin V. Lavey, rector of St. John’s. Bishop 
Bennison, consecrated in late February, visited St. John’s to bless a new tabernacle given 
to the parish by the people of St. John’s in thanksgiving for the work of Father Laws. 
Following the blessing Bishop Bennison confirmed a large class and preached. Father Laws 
became rector emeritus last June when Father Lavey was installed as rector. Oldest priest 
in the diocese, he served as rector of St. John’s from 1925 to 1942. 





year, there are to be five; announce- 
ment of the dates and places will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

In 1958, the first Conference of 
Novice Masters and Novice Mis- 
tresses was held, also at Newburgh. 
Representatives of thirteen Com- 
munities met together to discuss 
their common aims and problems. 
A second such conference was held 
at the House of the Redeemer, New 
York City, in 1959, and a third is 
planned for 1961. 

The notation, “Member of the 
Conference on the Religious Life,” 
which is used in the presentation 
of member Communities in The 


Episcopal Church Annual and other 
publications, indicates that in the 
opinion of the majority of the other 
Religious Orders, the Community 
has achieved stability and fulfills 
the requirements for a valid ex- 
pression of the Religious Life. 





The sensible Catholic emphases 

in teachings of the Church are 

to be found month by month in 
The American Church News 


You will find no more suitable 
gift for your friends at any time 
of the year. Subscription $3.00. 
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Che Call Comes to— 


All Sorts and Conditions 


by Minna Cassard 


‘The members of our Religious 
Communities are surrounded by an 
aura of mystery which their gra- 
cious reticence does little to dispel. 
In response to the interest and 
curiosity they evoke wherever they 
are seen, they are willing enough 
to talk about the Religious Life in 
general, or about their own Com- 
munities, but rare in their conver- 
sation are the pronouns of the first 
person singular and the holy habit 
tends to minimize the accidents of 
personality. They seem strange, set 
apart, awe-inspiring. 

Ignorance gives rise to many er- 
roneous assumptions and surmises. 
Two very common ones are that 
monks and nuns are misfits seeking 
escape from a too difficult world and 
that their preoccupation with prayer 
and worship denotes abnormal per- 
sonality. The cynical and worldly 
are convinced that no “successful” 
person in his right mind would be- 
come a Religious, that the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience are 
taken only by those who have 
slender prospects of laying up for 
themselves treasures upon earth, 
little attraction for the opposite sex 
and no self-reliance. Many sincere 
Church people share this view, for- 
getting that in the economy of God 
one who prays, however insignif- 
icant he may appear, is more suc- 
cesful than a bank president. 

Who are these men and women? 
What sort of people were they and 


what did they do before they en- 
tered the Religious Life? Are they 
preternaturally devout? Using in- 
formation supplied by the Superiors 
of our Religious Communities in 
questionnaires and personal inter- 
views, this article attempts to throw 
light on these questions. 


Diversities of Gifts 


Who are they? The answer is that 
like other Christians they are of all 
sorts and conditions. They come 
from every walk of life. Their 
backgrounds, fortunes, education, 
gifts and personalities vary widely. 
Here are no homogeneous groups of 
non-parochially inclined clergy or 
genteel spinsters. The list of previ- 
ous occupations for women com- 
piled from our answered question- 
naires begins with actress, accoun- 
tant, arachnologist, architect and 
ends with WAAC, waitress, welder. 
(See list in box.) 

What is their educational back- 
ground? Here again there is no 
average standard. Some Religious 
have very little formal schooling, 
others are Ph.Ds. A number of 
Orders require that aspirants have 
a high school education or its 
equivalent. Others do not. One 
Superior says that any woman who 
has the mental capacity to follow 
her Community’s way of prayer can 
be accepted, provided she has a vo- 
cation and meets other entrance re- 
quirements. Many Religious con- 





SIX IN ONE: Six Orders are represented in this photo. Left to right, back row, are Sisters 
of the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity, the Community of St. Mary, the Community of the 
Transfiguration, and the Community of St. John Baptist. In the front row, left to right, 
are a Sister of St. John the Divine (Canada) and two Sisters of the Society of St. Margaret. 





Prior Religious 
Background Now 
in Communities 








BOTH MEN AND WOMEN— 

African Methodist Episcopal, agnostic, athe- 
ist 

Baptist, Buddhist 

Christian, Christian Scientist, Congregation- 
alist 

Dutch Reformed 

Episcopalian 

Jewish 

Lutheran 

Methodist, Mormon 

Orthodox 

Pentecostal Holiness, Presbyterian, Protes- 
tant Fundamentalist 

Roman Catholic 

Ukrainian Orthodox, Unitarian 

Zwinglian 


tinue their education or professional 
training after Profession, preparing 
for ordination or completing work 
for degrees. 

What are the age limits? In Re- 
ligious Communities there is a wider 
age range than would be possible 
in any secular calling. The oldest 
Communities include several gen- 
erations. In one the youngest 
sister is 20, the oldest 99. Some Re- 
ligious enter very young, immedi- 
ately upon leaving school or college 
or completing their military service, 
giving into God’s hands all the 
promise of their future lives. Others 
come when they are firmly estab- 
lished in careers, or have failed to 
find fulfilment in any worldly oc- 
cupation. Some come in middle life 
to remold their lives to God’s glory, 
returning to Him all the gifts of the 
past, some of which may never be 
used. 

One Superior made the interest- 
ing observation that Religious 
Communities are almost the only 
groups left where all ages live to- 
gether, where the old are enlivened 
by the young and the young learn 
from the old the manners and tradi- 
tions of other times and see before 
them in their elders the example 
of mature spirituality. Elsewhere 
nowadays we are segregated hori- 
zontally according to age, limited, 
as pre-schoolers, teen-agers, young 
marrieds or senior citizens, to the 
society of our contemporaries. 


Neither Jew Nor Greek 

Where do they come from? Bo- 
hemia, British West Indies, Canada, 
China, England, Germany, Greece, 
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Holland, India, Ireland, Japan, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Philippine Is- 
lands, Scotland, Switzerland and 
from every section of the United 
States including Hawaii. 

One Community affords a strik- 
ing instance that in Christ we are 
all one. Here there are two Ger- 
man novices, one a former Jewess, 
the other a former member of the 
Hitler Youth organization. 

What about their religious back- 
ground? Some of our Religious are 
lifelong Episcopalians, a number of 
whom have served the Church in 
the world as~priests or church 
workers before their vocation to the 
Religious Life was recognized. 
Many, however, are converts to the 
Church from a long list (shown in 
box) of Christian and non-Christian 
bodies. Some were agnostics or 
atheists. There are cases where 
people have been drawn to the Re- 
ligious Life, and indeed to a par- 
ticular Community, even before 
they have been baptized. 

Contrary to popular belief, piety 
is not the sine qua non for entry 
into the Religious Life but vocation. 
And it is quite possible for an 
aspirant to have one without the 
other. Many people, including some 
aspirants themselves, confuse the 
two. One Superior, commenting on 
the testimonials written by parish 
priests for parishioners who think 
they wish to enter Religion, re- 
marked that even the clergy often 
appeared to think the two synony- 
mous, and expressed a wish that 
seminarians might be taught to dis- 
tinguish vocation from piety. 


Many Are Called 


If then the Religious, far from 
being an esoteric coterie of like- 
minded people, represent a cross- 
section of the Church, just wherein 
do they differ from the rest of us? 

In the preface to his book, The 
Meaning of the Monastic Life, the 
French Oratorian Pére Bouyer 
makes the somewhat startling state- 
ment that the vocation of the monk 
in the Church “is not, and never has 
been, a special vocation The voca- 
tion of the monk is, but is no more 
than, the vocation of the baptized 
man. But it is the vocation of the 
baptized man carried ... to the 
farthest limits of its irresistible de- 
mands.”’ He then reminds us that, 
‘All men who have put on Christ 
have heard the call to seek God. The 
monk is one for whom this call has 
become so urgent that there can be 
no question wf postponing his re- 





RELEARNING TO WALK: A polio victim 
is cared for by a Sister of the Society of 
St. Margaret, applying physical therapy at 
St. Vincent’s School for Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Haiti. 


sponse to it; he must accept forth- 
with.” The call is indeed addressed 
to all Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants, and many are those outside 
the monasteries who respond with 
love—and who long to respond more 
fully than they do. 

Monks and nuns then are excep- 
tional only because, having heard 
the call, they have the desire, the 
will and the freedom to take a 
special narrow way which they be- 





THIS ISSUE: Such a wealth 
of material was requested and 
received for this special ex- 
panded issue, arranged through 
the initiative of the member 
communities of the Conference 
On The Religious Life, that 
many articles originally sched- 
uled for May will appear in 
series in subsequent issues of 
The American Church News. 
The first of these will be part 
of the June presentation, in 
keeping with the teaching pro- 
gram of this magazine. 











lieve to be for them the most direct 
route to God. In this way they seek 
to eliminate distractions from and 
to provide opportunities for the life 
of mutual indwelling that our 
blessed Lord described when, sum- 
ming up all His other commands 
and counsels, He said, Abide in me, 
and I in you. This is the true life 
of the Body of Christ, the only 
perfectly free, healthy, normal life 
for any and every Christian soul. In 
one of the Baron von Hugel’s letters 
are some words which we might 
apply to the Religious: “The true 
exceptional is thus never the queer, 
but the supremely normal, and but 
embodies, in an exceptional degree, 
the deepest, and hence exceptional 
longings of us all.” 





Varied Secular Occupations Bring 
Gifts to Work in Religious Orders 


WOMEN— 

Actress, accountant, arachnologist, architect, 
artist 

Baker, bank clerk, biochemist, business wo- 
man 

Church worker, civil service worker 

Deaconess, dietician, director of religious 

education, doctor of medicine, domestic 
servant, dressmaker 

Educational consultant to organized labor 

Factory worker 

Housewife, human relations specialist 

Journalist 

Laboratory technician, lawyer, librarian 

Missionary, musician 

Newspaper reporter, nurse (both RN and 
PN) 

Occulist (MD), occupational therapist 

Physio therapist, publicity agent 

Secretary (law, medicine, business, etc.), so- 
cial worker, soda clerk, speech therapist, 
statistician, stenographer 

Teacher (kindergarten, school, college), 
technician, telephone operator, theatrical 
worker 


WAAC, waitress, welder 


Note: One of the Sisters is a Kentucky 
Colonel 





MEN—(Many of the men are priests; many 
have served in the armed forces) 

Accountant, actor, artist, aviation pilot 

Bank clerk, banker, boat builder, business 
executive 

Chemist, civil engineer, clerk, clothing sales- 
man, college professor 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Interpreter 

Laundry man 

Machinist, metal worker, metallurgical en- 
gineer, musician 

Newspaper reporter, nurse 

Office worker, organist 

Pharmacist, photographer, plumber, police- 
man, printer 

Research worker 

Salesman, social worker 

Teacher, telegraph operator, theatrical car- 
penter and scene shifter 
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The Society of 
St. John the Evangelist 


The Society of Saint John the Evangelist, the oldest 
existing Religious Order for men in the Anglican 
Communion, is a Community of Mission Priests 
and Brothers. The popular name of the Society, The 
Cowley Fathers, come from the English village of 
Cowley, near Oxford, where the Community began. 

In 1866, Fathers Richard Meux Benson, Charles 
C. Grafton (later Bishop of Fond du Lac), and 
Simeon W. O’Neill, made their life vows, after a 
year of spiritual preparation, with the sanction and 
blessing of the Bishop of Oxford; and thus the Com- 
munity came into being. Work in the United States 
was begun when the Fathers came to Boston, in 
1870. 

The form of Religious Life instituted for his com- 
munity by Father Benson is what is known as the 
“mixed life’; not purely contemplative, for its mem- 
bers engage as well in external ministry. Father Ben- 
son himself was a great man of prayer; and so fos- 
tered the contemplative spirit in his community. How- 
ever manifold the activities of the Society, its most 
important work is the work of prayer; and all activi- 
ties are begun, continued and ended in prayer. 

The external work of the Society includes works, 
missionary and educational, both at home and abroad. 
The Fathers preach Missions; conduct Retreats and 
Schools of Prayer; serve as chaplains to Sisterhoods; 
operate Mission Churches, Schools and Hostels. In 
all these works, the Brothers of the Society have an 
important part. 

Life-vows of poverty, chastity and obedience are 
taken at Profession. A long period of probation and 
training precedes the taking of any vows; and no 
one is permitted ot take life-vows before the age of 
thirty. Before receiving the Habit (or uniform) of 
the Community; a candidate for admission is a Postu- 
lant for three months, or longer. During this time, the candidate 
seeks to determine God’s will for himself, shares in the life of the 
0 Tale and so experiences something of the Religious Life at first 
and. 

At the end of his Postulancy, if approved by his Superiors, and if 
convinced that he may have a call to serve God in the Society; he 
becomes a Novice, receiving the official Habit of the Society. The 
period of testing in the Novitiate proper is at least two years, but 
may be extended to three. At the end of the Novitiate, priests, if 
thirty years of age, may be elected to Profession under life-vows by 
the Community. Priests under thirty take annual vows. All laymen, 
whether thirty or not are required to spend at least three years under 
annual vows before being admitted to final Profession. 

For convenience of administration, the Society is now divided 
into three “Congregations”; the English, the American and the 
Canadian. Each Congregation is self-governing, and elects its own 
Superior; yet all observe the same Rule of Life, wear the same 
Habit, and recite the same forms of the Divine Office. 

The English Congregation has its Mother House at Oxford, where 
the Society was originally founded. There is also a branch house in 
London. The Congregation has, in South Africa, missionary works at 
Capetown; and at Saint Cuthbert’s, Kaffraria, the region made 
familiar to all readers of that touching novel, “Cry, the Beloved 
Country!” The English Congregation is also responsible for mis- 
sionary works in India. 

The Canadian Congregation has its Mother House at Bracebridge, 
in the Muskoka Lake Region of Ontario. Here the Fathers and 
Brothers care for a large number of scattered mission congregations. 

The American.Congregation has its Mother House at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. A branch Mission House is also operated on Bowdoin 
Street in Boston; where is located the Mission Church of St. John 








the Evangelist, to which the Fathers first came over eighty years ago. 
In Lenox Street, Roxbury, Boston, the Society operates the Church 
of St. Augustine and St. Martin. In the City and Diocese of Chicago, 
the Fathers and Brothers are temporarily in charge of St. Francis’ 
Mission Church. 

One of the most important developments of the work of the 
American Congregation of the Society is that in connection with 
missionary work in Japan. Not long before the outbreak of the late 
war, the Society was fortunate enough to be able to build at Oyama, 
Tochigi Ken, about sixty miles north of Tokyo, Saint Michael's 
Monastery, as headquarters for the Society in Japan. During the 
dark and difficult years of war, the little band of native-born pro- 
fessed Japanese Fathers carried on the work gallantly under the most 
difficult conditions. With the cessation of hostilities, and the coming 
of peace, it has again become possible for some of the Fathers from 
the United States to rejoin them. One of the Fathers now working in 
Japan, is Bishop Viall, S.S.J.E., who was the Assistant Bishop of 
Tokyo, elected to this office by the Bishops of the Japanese Church. 
The Society was also honored when, some years ago, the Synod of 
the Diocese of Nassau, (Bahamas) chose Bishop Burton, S.S.J.E., as 
their Diocesan. The Bishop lives and works in Nassau. 

In the nearly ninety years since its foundation, the Society of Mis- 
sion Priests of St. John the Evangelist, has literally spread to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He will send forth laborers into His harvest.” (Matt. IX, vs. 37-38) 


Further infoimation concerning the life and work of the Amer- 
ican Congregation of the Society may be obtained by applying to: 
The Reverend Father Superior, S.S.J.E. 
980 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 38, Mass., U. S. A. 
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ORDER OF ST. ANNE — Denver, Colorado 


Motto — “For their Sakes’ 


The Order of St. Anne was founded in Massachusetts in 1910 and has six autonomous Houses. The Denver Convent 
of the O.S.A. was founded in 1929. It is autonomous, having its own Mother and the western Noviciate. 


The O.S.A. is composed of women living the dedicated life, under vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, to carry 
on work of prayer and draw others, especially children, to know, love, and serve God. 


There is a postulant period of three to six months. 
Noviciate two years 
Annual Vows three years—then Life Profession 


1950 . . . St. Anne’s Episcopal School—co-ed day school with boarding for girls Kindergarten through grade 6—higher 
grades to be added—small classes—accredited teachers—adequate grounds. 
1931 . . . St. Anne’s-in-the-Hills—summer camp for girls 8-15 years—under direction of the Sisters. Camp is a member 


of the American Camping Association. 


Altar Bread department serves many Churches in the West. 

Sisters teach Sunday School in several churches, go in missions, give retreats. 

Guests are welcome for rest or retreat-conducted or private. 

Aspirants, 18-35, may apply to the Rev. Mother, O.S.A., Convent of St. Anne, 2701 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


Ee 
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The COMMUNITY 


of the 
HOLY SPIRIT 


Late in 1949, the then Sister Ruth, who for more than 
thirteen years had been a member of the Sisterhood of St. 
John the Divine in Toronto, Canada, was permitted by her 
Community to test her vision of the work for which she 
already felt a challenge in the United States. Coming to 
Morningside Heights in New York City with one other 
Sister, she soon received a request to start a Christian school 
for the children of all peoples. 

Money for the purchase of a building on 113th Street 
was made available and she accepted. First one and then 
a second postulant came seeking admission to the novitiate 
of the still forming Community. Two and a half years later, 
in 1952, the Bishop of New York received the life vows of 
these Novices as well as the renewed vows of the two 
Sisters from Canada. Thus the Community of the Holy 
Spirit came into being. 





The prinicpal work to which the Holy Spirit has called 
the Community continues to be that of Christian education. 
The tiny kindergarten that had its beginnings in 1950 is now 
St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s School, a coeducational, neighbor- 
hood school from nursery through the twelfth grade. The 
Community is also engaged in teaching at St. George’s 
Parish Day School in Dailas, Texas, where the Sisters live 
at the House of the Holy Spirit. 

The Sisters are also engaged in the work of giving ad- 
dresses and meditations for Quiet Days and Retreats, con- 
ducting children’s missions, holding vocational conferences 
and conducting schools of prayer. A Fellowship and a 
Confraternity of the Community offer to both men and 
women who desire to follow a Rule of Life in association 
with the Community the privilege of sharing with the Sisters 
the strengthening power and holy comfort of the mutual 
bond of prayer. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Reverend Mother, 
C.H.S., St. Hilda’s House, 621 West 113th Street, New York, 
iN. ¥. 





CHARTERHOUSE: THE UPPER SCHOOL—St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’s, New 
York City. 





CLASS IN SESSION: A Christian neighborhood school for all is the 
watchword at St. Hilda’s and St. Hugh’‘s. 
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A Report on their Life and Work 


Religious Communities in England: 


by A Member of the Community of the Resurrection 


The mid-nineteenth century in 
England saw the revival of the re- 
ligious communities within the An- 
glican church. From that day there 
has been an ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of the principles of the re- 
ligious life. As time has passed, the 
progress has been made from social 
work done by dedicated women, 
living together for convenience, to 
the full contemplative and enclosed 
community life. 

For the purpose of this article, it 
will be necessary to take certain 
communities as exemplifying the 
kind of life and the work that is 
undertaken. This will be especially 
so of the women’s communities, of 
which there are over fifty. 


Contemplative Communities 

We begin by considering the con- 
templative communities. Chrono- 
logically,this may seem to be put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The 
contemplative life was, of course, 
the last to develop. But it is the 
apex of community life and so 
should be treated first. 

In the strict sense of the word, 
the contemplative life has not yet 
been fully established for men in 
England. The Benedictines of Nash- 
dom Abbey are not yet wholly con- 
templative, as true Benedictines 
should be. They are growing more 
and more towards the enclosed life 
by undertaking fewer external en- 
gagements. But at the present time 
they are not contemplative. They 
are, however, a part of the Angli- 
can scene, and they may be re- 
garded as having achieved a de- 
finitely accepted place within the 
Anglican Communion. Because of 
the impossibility of splitting the 
Benedictine way of life from the 
Monastic Office in Latin, the whole 
of the Divine Office and Liturgy at 
Nashdom is in that language. This 
Benedictine Community has none 
of the exoticism or picturesqueness 
of the previous attempts at Llan- 
thony, which was really an excres- 
cence of the true Religious Life, 
and for that reason failed to sur- 
vive. 

Turning to the contemplative life 
for women, much more can be said. 
In at least two cases, the enclosed 


life grew out of very active begin- 


nings. The Benedictine Nuns at 
West Malling in Kent, and the 
Society of the Precious Blood of 
Burnham Abbey, both began as 


groups of sisters working in par- 
ishes. Both came to realize that 
theirs was a vocation to withdraw 
wholly from the world. Two other 
communities—the Society of the 
Love of God at Oxford, and the 
Society of the Sacred Cross at 
Tymawr in Monmouthshire are con- 
templative communities which be- 
gan as serious attempts to live the 
hidden life. Just because it is the 
hidden life, there is no great variety 
of works into which it is directed. 
All the enclosed communities spend 
their lives in the worship and praise 
of God. That is their work. It is 
their raison d’etre. 

Each community may have a par- 
ticular manner of life. The sisters 
at Fairacres are Carmelite in 
method. Those at Tymawr have a 
Cistercian aspect. Burnham Abbey 
is Augustinian in flavour. But all are 
praising God by their complete 
withdrawal. Because of this, the 
Divine Office and devotional ex- 
ercises are of paramount impor- 
tance. All these communities also 
have a method of intercession and 
prayer offered in reparation for the 
sins of the world. In this particular 


way, although they are living a 
hidden, enclosed life, they are at 
the same time very much aware of 
the needs of the world outside the 
cloister. 


The Mixed Life 


When Richard Benson founded 
the Society of Saint John the Evan- 
gelist in the Oxford suburb of Cow- 
ley, his prime intention was to look 
after the poor and do mission work 
in the parish of which he was the 
Vicar. His was the first Anglican 
men’s community to flourish and re- 
main, and in five years time will 
celebrate its centenary. 

Father Benson stated the abiding 
principles of the mixed life when 
he said of the Cowley Fathers that 
they would give up the world, “‘liv- 
ing by a simple rule, and devoting 
ourselves to prayer, study and mis- 
sion work.” At Cowley, therefore, 
the chapel is the beating heart of 
all the Society’s activities. The day 
begins there with Mattins at 5:45 
a.m. and ends with Compline at 
9:15 p.m. 

The offices of Lauds, Prime, Terce, 
Sext, None and Evensong are re- 
cited from a translation of the Day 
Hours of the Sarum Breviary, en- 
riched from other sources. Mental 
prayer, which by tradition is done 
in the cells, occupies at least an 
hour of the Fathers’, and half an 
hour of the Lay Brothers’ day. 
Silence is maintained for part of 
each day. 

From the Mother House of Cow- 
ley, the members of the Society go 
out to conduct retreats and paro- 


(Continued on Page 44) 








TEACHING IS STRONG POINT: One of the Sisters of the Transfiguration instructs her 


class at the Bethany School, Glendale, Ohio. 
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THE SISTERS OF SAINT MARY 


The Reverend Mother Superior General, C.S.M. 
Saint Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, New York 


EASTERN PROVINCE 


Saint Mary’s Convent 
John Street 
Peekskill, New York 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Field 
Box 98 
Valhalla, New York 


Saint Mary’s School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


Saint Mary’s Hospital for Children 
29-01 216th Street 
Bayside 60, New York 


Saint Mary’s School 
Sewanee 
Tennessee 


The House of the Redeemer 
7 East 95th Street 
New York 28, New York 


Saint Mary’s Convent 
Sapada, Mountain Province 
Philippine Islands 


WESTERN PROVINCE 


Saint Mary’s Convent 


BRANCH HOUSES 


P. O. Box 311 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Kemper Hall 
Kenosha 
Wisconsin 


Saint Mary’s Home for Children 
5741 North Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


DeKoven Foundation for Church Work 
Racine 
Wisconsin 


Ascension Parish School 
Sierra Madre 
California 


SUMMER ONLY: 


Saint Raphael’s House 

Evergreen, Colorado 
Saint Mary’s Camp | 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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Refectory Recreation 


St. Barnabas Brotherhood 


(Founded 1913) 


A RELIGIOUS ORDER OF LAYMEN 


St. Barnabas Brotherhood offers to men the oppor- 
tunity for consecrated service in the Mixed Life. The 
Members divide their time between Prayer and Work, 
and Union with God is sought directly through each. 


The object of the Brotherhood is the dedication of 
the lives of its Members to the Glory of God and the 
salvation of souls in the life of Prayer, and in nursing and 
caring for men and boys of the sick poor in free homes 
and hospitals for convalescents, incurables, inebriates, 
and aged; also in Penitentiary and Rescue Mission work. 


For information, address 


The Rev. Brother Superior, S.B.B. 
St. Barnabas House, 
Gibsonia, Penna. Choir 





St. Barnabas Free Home. Gibsonia, Penna. 
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BUSINESS MEETING: Sisters of St. Anne at Arlington Heights, Boston, 
Mass., checks details of the day before assuming a variety of assign- 
ments. 





YEAR BOOK STAFF AT WORK: Students at St. Anne’s School in Arlington 
Heights work together as a team on this project and many others. 





SOME TASKS ARE IN THE KITCHEN: Gifts of the Sisters in the culinary 
arts are not forgotten as they become part of the Convent routine. 








The Order of 
Saint Anne 


Founded in 1910 in Arlington Heights, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the Reverend Frederick Cecil 
Powell, S.S.J.E. The Rule of the Community is 
modified Benedictine in character. The Sisters 
live the mixed life of prayer and work, which in- 
cludes the care and education of girls, parish 
work, Altar Bread departments, and guest houses 


for older women. 


The several Convents of the Order are in 
Arlington and Cambridge, Massachusetts; Kings- 
ton, New York; Chicago, Illinois; Denver, Colo- 
rado; Oneida, Wisconsin; England and_ the 


Philippines. 
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More On 
John Keble 


(Continued from Page 23) 


religious influences of home; they 
had but to develop them; neither 
had to formulate a hypothetical “via 
media’; the English Church was 
their Catholic home. 

Meanwhile Newman in Oxford 
had been drawn to Catholicism by 
Keble’s influence, and began to 
stand out as the leader. The great 
task began. Keble contributed to the 
‘Tracts, published an edition of 
Hooker, made a translation of St. 
Irenaeus, and assisted Newman in 
preparing the Remains of his dear 
friend, Hurrell Froude, who had 
‘died in 1836 at the age of 33. The 
effect of these “Remains” was im- 
mediate both on the editors and on 
the general public, for in strikingly 
vigorous language Froude had 
shown that the Church of England 
was part of the Catholic Church and 
was not to be identified with the 
Reformers. It is hard for us today 
to remember that such a statement 
should have been so startling, so 
shocking, a hundred years ago, but 
so it was. Minds were unsettled. 
Erastian Protestantism saw in the 
appeal to antiquity nothing but 
Rome, and a section of those within 
the Movement began to hold the 
same opinion. They were such as, 
having come to Anglicanism by way 
of Protestantism, and seeing an Ang- 
licanism in which the signs of an- 
tiquity and Catholicism were tem- 
porarily effaced, and Anglicanism 
of which they had little understand- 
ing and no inherited love, hastened 
on to the traditionalism of Rome. 
Typical of these was W. G. Ward, 
whose Romanising was not without 
its influence on Newman, though 
when they were both in the Roman 
Communion he became Newman’s 
bitter opponent. The essential New- 
man was never Romanised. 


Tract Raised Storm 


Nothing could have been further 
from the ideal of Keble than the 
flippancy of “Ideal’’ Ward, whose 
aim was to be as Roman as possible. 
Newman’s Tract 90 was published, 
defended by Keble and condemned 
by the University. Today the Catho- 
lic interpretation of the 39 Articles 
is taken for granted, but in 1841 
the storm aroused by Newman’s 
Tract beat heavily on the Movement 
and was largely responsible for 
Newman’s desertion. Pusey was sus- 
pended from preaching for two 





TRADITION: “The brethren should be occupied at certain times in manual labor’—Holy 
Rule ch. 48. The Priory of the Benedictines at Three Rivers, Mich., provides a sizeable 
grape crop from its 280 acres of rolling fields and woodland. (Detroit Times Photo) 





years. The Bishop of Winchester re- 
fused Priests’s Orders to Keble’s 
curate at Hursley. Isaac Williams 
was defeated for the Professorship 
of Poetry. The great attack had be- 
gun. 

At once Keble became the rally- 
ing-point. The strength of his at- 
tachment to Anglican Catholicism, 
as expressed in his touching last let- 
ters to Newman, stood firm in the 
face of attacks from both sides, so 
consolidating the Movement and en- 
suring the future which we have in- 
herited. Every day, he wrote to 
Newman, though conscious of “the 
truth, beauty and majesty of so 
much that Rome has and we seem 
to have not,” yet he felt more and 
more strongly ‘the deep responsi- 
bility he would have to bear if he 
were to forsake this Communion.” 
In Newman he saw unerringly “a 
certain restlessness,” a longing after 
something more, which would keep 
you in spite of yourself intellectu- 
ally and morally dissatisfied where- 
ever you were.” 

Between Newman, Keble and 
Pusey a profound affection and re- 
spect remained unbroken till the 


end. In 1864, little more than a year 
before Keble’s death, the three met 
at Hursley for the first time in twen- 
ty years. Though the passage of time 
had so changed them physically that 
they with difficulty recognised each 
other, there was no estrangement. 
In the meantime much bitter lan- 
guage had been used by some of the 
converts to Rome, but these three 
were more than controversialists. 
The links binding them were 
stronger than the barriers dividing 
them. 

Yet one likes to think of him as 
the parson of Hursley, deliberately 
simplifying the style of his sermons 
so that he should be readily under- 
stood by the unlearned. One likes 
to think of him as the special friend 
of children, in whose service no ef- 
fort was too strenuous, as the writer 
of the Lyra Innocentium, for he too 
was among the Innocents, and of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


(Editor’s Note: This is another in a se- 
ries on Stalwarts of the Oxford Move- 
ment. They make their appearance ex- 
clusively in The American Church News 
by special permission of The Church 
Times, of England, and the author and 
artist, B. C. Boulter, of Oxford. 
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The Convent 


The Order 
of 
The Teachers of the 
Children of God... 


The Teachers of the Children of God offer a 
thrilling creative life of adventure and love for our 
Lord to young women who desire to find a useful 
and stimulating occupation in the field of education 
or the creative arts, or in educational publications. 
It is a new, fighting Community for fearless souls 
who are willing to love, fight, work and pray for the 
glory of God and the love of God’s children. It is an 
opportunity to develop the talents and capacities of 
the individual personality in a religious Order con- 
secrated to the work of God. It combines rare and 
unusual opportunities for young women who desire 
to work and live in a Christian community with 
Christian ideals and standards in their own chosen 
field and who have in addition to this desire a real 
religious vocation to devote their lives entirely to 


God. 


Inquiries concerning the School or the Order 


should be addressed to: 


Mother Superior, 
Maycroft, 
Sag Harbor, L. I., New York 
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attgnttngentegattognttngettngattegnttegnttngntepntteenttagetteget 
The Question Box 


QUESTION: 

What is our official relationship 
with the non-Anglican communions, 
such as the orthodox and not-so- 
orthodox Eastern bodies, the Old 
Catholics, Polish National Catholics, 
the Lutherans in Scandinavia, and 
the CSI? 


ANSWER: 

We have no official relationship 
with the Orthodox and_ other 
Churches of the East, nor with the 
Scandinavian Lutherans. We are in 
full communion with the Old Cath- 
olic Churches, of which the Polish 
National Catholic Church is one. 
Our current relationship with the 
experimental Church of South In- 
dia may conveniently be reviewed 
here: 

1. We have given official en- 
couragement and some _ financial 
support to this Church. We recog- 
nize its Catholicity, but with grave 
reservations on account of anomalies 
in its faith and order. 

2. We extend a highly restrictive 
intercommunion to its members on 
these terms: 

a. Ordinations conferred in the 
CSI since its inauguration are 
recognized as valid. 

b. CSI bishops and _ priests 
visiting the USA may celebrate in 
our Churches if the Bishop of the 
Diocese permits. They must use our 
Prayer Book, and undertake not to 
officiate in churches of another de- 
nomination in that diocese. 

c. They may preach in our 
Churches if the Bishop permits. 

d. They may on exceptional 
occasions, if the Bishop permits, 
celebrate according to their own 
Liturgy for one of our congrega- 
tions. 

e. Our priests may celebrate 
Holy Communion in South India1i 
Churches. 

f. Visiting CSI laymen may 
communicate at our Altars if they 
have been confirmed by a valid 
Bishop. 

g. Americans visiting South 
India may receive Sacraments at the 
hands of such CSI priests as have 
been ordained by Bishops. 


QUESTION: 

When the “Benedictus qui venit”’ 
is used in an Episcopal Church, it 
follows, without pause, the “Sanc- 


“This Church has a 
lot of private rela- 
tives but no public 
relations!” 


’ 


tus.” In other liturgies, it follows 
the Consecration. Why? 
ANSWER: 

In the Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom the Benedictus qui 
venit (“Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord”) is sung 
with the Sanctus before the Con- 
secration. In said masses of the 
Roman Rite it is said by the priest 
(the people may join him) before 
the Canon of the Mass. In many, 
perhaps most, Episcopal Churches it 
is added to the Sanctus. The Liturgy 
of the Church in the Province of the 
West Indies requires its use here. 

Because the Canon is said silent- 
ly in the Roman Rite, it is con- 
venient for things to happen simul- 
taneously. So the rubrics of the 
Missal direct that when mass is 
sung the choir stops after the Sanc- 
tus, and only takes up the Bene- 
dictus qui venit when the ringing 
of the altar bell indicates that the 
Words of Institution have been re- 
cited. The Prayer Book of the 
Church of India, Burma, Pakistan, 


‘and Ceylon directs that the Bene- 


dictus q. v. be said or sung after 
the Prayer of Consecration before 
Communion, and the proposed Com- 
munion Service of our Standing 
Liturgical Commission recommends 
the same usage. 

It must be admitted that the 
Sanctus and Benedictus fit together 
rather awkwardly. In our parish we 
mark the break by always singing 
the Amen after the Sanctus before 
beginning Benedictus. It is also 
clear that the Benedictus qui venit 





would be very beautiful as a Com- 
munion verse. The fullest discussion 
of this subject we ever hope to see 
is on pages 239-247 of Prayer Book 
Studies IV. The Commission would 
allow every conceivable interpreta- 
tion of the Benedictus qui venit ex- 
cept that anyone should think of it 
as a welcome song to Jesus in His 
Sacramental coming at the time of 
Consecration. 

For this point of view it has 
sharp, sarcastic scorn repeated in a 
fancy clutch of fine phrases. This 
invective is uncalled for. Catholic 
Churchmen are not so gullible or 
unenlightened about the theology of 
the Eucharist as the author thinks. 
Anyway, for better or worse, most 
parishes are going to continue using 
the Benedictus qui venit before the 
Consecration because it is meaning- 
ful and convenient in that spot, and 
established there by immemorial 
tradition. 





The Background of Canon 36: 
The Ordination of Deacons 
and Priests in Special Cases 


Ten pages (an ACU mimeo- 
graphed Ecumenical Study) 25c per 
copy, pp. Gives the facts and an 
opinion on the constitutionality of 
Canon 36. Order from American 
Church Publications, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








When writing our advertisers please 
mention The American Church News. 
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The Poor Clares of Reparation and Adoration 


Do you believe in prayer? Poor Clares do. That is why they have dedi- 
cated themselves to serve God living a Community life according to their 
particular Rule under the three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
They must leave to others the manifestly good works of ministering to the 
bodies, minds and souls of others because God has called them to be con- 


templatives, or as one might say today, they strive to specialize in prayer. 


What is prayer? If you have ever tried to define the word you have 
probably found it a hard task. To many, prayer is merely asking God for 
something they want. But prayer is a much bigger thing than petition. It 
embraces intercession for others, contrition, thanksgiving, reparation and 
adoration. There is vocal prayer and mental, public worship and private, 
the meditations of beginners and the contemplative states described in the 
lives of the great mystics. It is to foster development in the science of 
prayer that the Order of Poor Clares is organized. For this reason the Com- 
munity is enclosed, that is to say, the Sisters do not leave their house and 


rounds except for medical care, and visitors are seen through a grille. 
) f~, fo) 


The Order of Poor Clares of Reparation and Adoration was founded in 
1922 under the spiritual direction of the Order of St. Francis, and forms 
a part of the American Congregation of Franciscans. As their name im- 
plies, Poor Clares are vowed to corporate as well as individual poverty. 
They have no assured means of income and their life is supported entirely 
by freewill offerings. They profess the primitive Rule of St. Clare as inter- 
preted by modern Constitutions. The Divine Office in its entirety is offered 
daily according to the Anglican Breviary. The nuns place their labour of 
prayer at the service of the Church and welcome requests for intercessions 
to be remembered before the altar in the Chapel of Our Lady and St. Clare. 

Aspirants must be between the ages of 18 and 40, and free from obliga- 
tions of debt or marriage. They must have at least a high school education, 
good health of mind and body, emotional stability, and a love of prayer 
sufficiently compelling to enable them to live the enclosed life. A period of 
approximately five years must elapse before the aspirant is permitted to 
profess life vows. During this time she is given training in all that pertains 
to the life of a contemplative religious, the work of prayer, and the art of 
living at peace with herself and in charity and cheerfulness with other im- 
perfect human beings. 

A devotional leaflet, St. Clare’s Monstrance, is published quarterly as one 
means of contact between the Community and its friends. Another means 
of contact is provided by St. Elizabeth’s House, the convent guest house 
on the grounds at Maryhill, which offers a place where women may find 
quiet, rest and spiritual refreshment. 


Those desiring further information about the Claresses may address: 


The Reverend Mother, P.C.Rep. 
St. Ciare’s Convent 
Maryhill 
Mount Sinai, L.I., New York 








The Blessed Sacrament Is Tabernacled in the 
Niche of the Chapel Wall. 





The Mosaic Plaque of St. Clare at the Convent 
Entrance Symbolizes the Ideal of the Life of 
Prayer to which Poor Clares Are Dedicated. 





A Poor Clare Wears a Crown of Flowers on the 
Day She Makes Her First Vows. The Habit Is 
Grey. 
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The Community 
of the 
Transfiguration 


The Community of the Transfiguration was founded in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1898 by Mother Eva Mary (Eva Lee Matthews) and a 
companion, now the Sister Beatrice Martha. It was dedicated to the 
great Mystery of the Transfiguration of our Lord as setting forth 
the ideals of the Mixed Life: acts of service rendered at the foot of 
the Mount in the power of prayer and vision on its heights. In all 
their work the Sisters endeavour to show forth the transfiguring 
power of the supernatural life and to exemplify the motto of the 
Community: “Benignitas, Simplicitas, Hilaritas.” 

The Rule of the Community is modern in character. In the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office, the Prayer Book office of Morning Prayer is added to those 
of the breviary, and Evening Prayer is recited in place of Vespers. Each Sister’s time 
for meditation, spiritual reading and intercession is fitted into her own daily schedule 
according to the requirements of her work. 

The Sisters of the Transfiguration engage mainly in work with children and in mission- 
ary activity. In these works all types of skills and of past experience and training can 
be used. The special training in the novitiate is devoted to the spiritual foundations 
upon which the Religious Life is based, rather than in preparation for some particular 
work, One year is spent as a postulant; three as a novice. At the end of the novitiate, 
if elected by the Chapter, the Sister takes her life vows of Poverty, Chastity and 
Obedience. 

The Mother House of the Community is at Glendale, Ohio, near Cincinnati. On the 
same property are located Bethany School for Girls, which began in 1898 as Bethany 
Home, and St. Mary’s Memorial Home for aged Church women. In nearby Lincoln 
Heights, serving the Negro mission of St. Simon of Cyrene, the Sisters conduct a parochial 

school and carry on other parish activities. In Painesville, Ohio, they are in charge of St. 

John’s Home for girls. In California, the parochial school of the Church of St. Matthew, 

San Mateo, is conducted by the Sisters, and also St. Dorothy’s Rest, Camp Meeker, a retreat 

center and summer camp for children. BUS 
The Community of the Transfiguration was the first American Religious Order to establish 

work in the foreign mission field of our Church, beginning work in Wuhu, China, in 1914. In STOP 
1957, when the last indirect word was received, four professed Chinese Sisters were still 
living, praying and working on St. Lioba’s Compound there. In 1918 the Sisters took over 
St. Andrew’s Priory School in Honolulu, a school for girls founded by the English Sisters 
of the Most Holy Trinity, being the first foreign mission work of any Anglican Community. 
In 1945 the Convent of the Transfiguration in Ponce, Puerto Rico, was opened. Here the 
Sisters work in St. Luke’s Hospital and in two parishes of the city and carry on the work 
of St. Michael’s House, Episcopal Center for Boys. The most recently established house 
of the Community is the convent in Sendai, Japan, where the Sisters conduct St. Christopher’s 
Kindergarten and the Aoba Training School for Women Church Workers. 

















Inquiries should be addressed to: 
The Reverend Mother Superior, C. T. 
CONVENT OF THE TRANSFIGURATION 
GLENDALE OHIO 
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Retrench or expand? 
Consult: 


BYRNE & ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 











R.GEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |@ @ 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 








SAINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school for girls and boys, 
boarding for girls. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Anne. Kindergarten and Grades 1 
through 6. Other grades to be added. 


ADDRESS: The Sister Secretary 
2701 South York Street 








Denver 10, Colorado 








MARGARET HALL 
Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from 
primary through high school. Accredited college pre- 
paratory. Modern building recently thoroughly reno- 
vated includes gymnasium and swimming pool. Cam- 
pus of six acres with ample playground space, hockey 
field, and tennis court. Riding. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Mary Joseph, Prin., 0.S.H., Box A, Versailles, Ky. 








YOU CAN HELP THE ACU BY 
HEEDING THE PRAYER BOOK: 
The Minister is ordered, from 
time to time, to advise the 
People, whilst they are in 
health, to make wills arranging 
for the disposal of their temporal 
goods, and, when of ability, to 
leave Bequests for religious and 
charitable uses. 
Visitation of the Sick: Book 
of Common Prayer 


May we suggest the 
following designations? 


A bequest for allocation by the 
Executive Board in terms of cur- 
rent needs: Assistance for the Talk- 
ing Book Program for the blind; 
support for the Seminarians’ 
Fund to aid men preparing for 
Holy Orders; Discretionary Fund 
to promote and expand The Amer- 
ican Church News; a contribution 
for the American Church Publica- 
tions Revolving Fund for editing 
and publishing new books and 
tracts; ACU Conference Center 
development, or a permanent ACU 
Headquarters Fund. 


On Making Wills: Use the fol- 
lowing form to avoid uncertainty: 


I give and bequeath to the 
American Church Union, a corpo- 
ration of the State of New York, 
the sum of 
dollars. 














More On 
Religious As Scholars 
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At one time in his career he tried 
to treat the Virgin Birth as irrele- 
vant. In the end he did not find it 
so. “Slowly almost everything 
crumbled. Faith in the sacramental 
presence was not so much denied 
as practically forgotten. Harder and 
harder became the great Christian 
doctrines . . . slowly change came. 
Penitence became real. After long 
years of study, pardon was sought 
in the sacrament of peace... and 
may God never take from me as I 
deserve that grace so richly grant- 
ed.” These words are from Fellow- 
ship of Mystery. 

Other Mirfield fathers who should 
be mentioned include Lionel S. 
Thornton: Conduct and the Super- 
natural, The Incarnate Lord, The 
Common Life in the Body of Christ, 
and other scripture-soaked the- 
ological books of great beauty and 
value, and Edward Symonds: The 
Council of Trent and Anglican 
Formularies. 


Scholars At Kelham 


The Society of the Sacred Mis- 
sion at Kelham, engaged from the 
beginning in theological education, 
has also attracted and produced 
scholars. The best known is Father 
Gabriel Hebert. Beside his work in 
liturgical study: Liturgy and So- 
ciety, The Parish Communion, (edi- 
tor), and in theology: The Form of 
the Church, Authority in the Old 
Testament, The Throne of David, 
we owe to him the availability in 
English of the work of outstanding 
Swedish theologians. He translated 
Christus Victor, by Gustav Aulén, 
Agape and Eros, by Anders Nygren, 
and Eucharistic Faith and Practice, 
by Yngve Brilioth. 

One of the singular figures of 
scholarship the Benedictines have 
given us is of course the late Dom 
Gregory Dix. His prodigious learn- 
ing in the field of liturgy, his 
mastery of evidence, his almost in- 
credible range of patristic reading 
are well-known, both here and 
abroad, and outside the Anglican 
communion. His life has yet to be 
written. 

His monumental Shape of the 
Liturgy alone would give him a 
place in the front rank of liturgical 
scholarship. In addition he gave us 
The Apostolic Tradition of Hip- 
polytus, Jew and Greek, a long 
chapter in Kirk’s Apostolic Ministry 





KITCHEN POLICE: Work at the Monastery 
of the Holy Cross, West Park, New York, 
includes a variety of demands. These mem- 
bers of the Order of the Holy Cross are 
washing the dishes. 





and many delightful and rewarding 
shorter things. In the midst of much 
controversial writing, as well as 
immense amounts of research in 
many languages, he found stability 
in his monastic profession. He is the 
outstanding example of scholar- 
monk in the Anglican communion. 

Two women religious should be 
included in this all-too brief sketch. 
They are the Sister of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Wantage, who is responsible 
for the fine translations of St. 
Bernard and St. Athanasius as well 
as many useful short books on doc- 
trine and scripture, and in our own 
country, Sister Mary Maude, of the 
Community of St. Mary. She was a 
linguist proficient not only in 
French and Spanish but also in 
Hebrew and Syriac, and translated 
Aphraates for the Journal of The- 
ological Studies. Together with 
other scholarly members of her 
community, she worked with the 
Rev. Winfred Douglas on The 
Monastic Diurnal and the C. S. 
M. Matins book. All religious are in- 
debted to St. Mary’s for the Bene- 
dictine day office in English. 

In the 115 years since the revival 
of the religious life among us, this is 
a not inconsiderable harvest. Per- 
haps the very greatest of our 
scholars would have written great 
books whether they had been re- 
ligious or not, but they would have 
been different books. 
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More On 
Novices 


(Continued from Page 13) 


meet to discuss a book they have 
been studying. But whatever their 
contacts, it is here that they can 
test their understanding of the 
principles of the Rule by which they 
hope to live. 


No Lonely Battle 


In all her training, the Novice is 
not left to battle alone. She has al- 
ways at her side the Novice Mistress 
—leading, teaching, guiding her 
steps towards Profession; encourag- 
ing her when disheartened; listening 
to her troubles; helping her to stiffen 
her will in face of difficulties and 
dilemmas. 

Perhaps a Novice will find that 
she was mistaken in thinking she 
had a Vocation, or the Community 
may detect in her some quality that 
would prevent her from being a 
good Sister. She then returns to her 
life in the world. She has “tried her 
Vocation” and found she had none; 
she has not failed. She returns to 
the world with an enriched experi- 
ence which will make her life more 
fruitful than it would have other- 
wise been. 

But it is more often the case that 
as the months fly—and they do fly 
in a convent-—the Novice at last 
approaches the great day on which, 
in the presence of the assembled 
Community, she will make her 
solemn vows to God before the 
Bishop as the representative of the 
Church. As she enters her Profes- 
sion Retreat of eight days, she may 
feel a pang of nostalgia as she looks 





NO PLACE LIKE HOME? 


You may say this is true, but to some 
of our boys it has a different slant 
from the way it is usually accepted. 
The following conversation that was 
overheard bears this out. Bob, “I’m not 
going to stay here—it’s Catholic!’ Rus- 
sell, “Well | like it. I'd rather be here 
than home.” Most of our boys are here 
because the places where they lived 
were not homes in the true sense. Here 
they feel they are wanted. The fact 
that they often want to return, even for 
a vacation shows how they love their 
home on the farm. Help us help these 
homeless boys. Send a gift to 

Father Menard, 

St. Michael’s Farm for Boys, 

P. O. Box 325, 

Picayune, Mississippi 








VISITING THE SICK: A Sister from the Convent of St. John Baptist, Ralston, Morris 
County, New Jersey, calls on a member of Christ’s Church, Newark. 





back on her Novitiate days, even 
as she reaches forward with wonder 
and eager anticipation to the new 
life of profession for which she has 
been finely and carefully fashioned 
in the crucible of God’s love. 


“Brethren: If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God: set your affec- 
tion on things above, and not on 
things on the earth. . . .”,—Col. 3:1. 





Every ACU Member To Enlist A New Member in 1960 
(Subscriptions to the News Without Membership—$3.00 a year) 





objects of the Union. 


Special ACU Membership Application 


Dues are payable with application. Please make checks payable to 
The American Church Union, Inc. All contributions to the ACU are 
deductible from taxable net income to the extent provided by law. 

Any baptized person is eligible for enrollment as a CRUSADER FOR 
THE FAITH who states his or her belief that the Episcopal Church is 
a part of the Historic, Catholic Church of Christ and that the Orders 
of the Ministry are valid Catholic Orders; recognizes Baptism, Con- 
firmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Holy Orders, Matrimony and Holy 
Unction as Catholic Sacraments, and expresses a desire to promote the 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP RATE: MAY TO OCTOBER 1, 1960—$2.50. 
THIS OFFER INCLUDES FIVE ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH NEWS, NOW 
PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. ACT NOW! 


To: THE AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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TIPAHATO 


Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 
Specializing in custodial care, and train- 
ing, for those who present unusual 

mental and/or emotional problems. 
Marguerite Lodge Byrne, Director 





STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


Members who wear the new ACU 
Pins, Lapel Buttons, or Braclet Charms 
do their Church and the American 
Church Union a service and at the same 
time show their colors. These inex- 
pensive emblems incite questions and 
promote friendship. Order now. Price: 


$1.00 each. 
HAND EMBROIDERED > 


Altar Linens 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens 
appeal to the most discriminating 
taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

Write for Illustrated Brochure. 

Also 
New—Crease Resisting Alb Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the 
yard. 


MARY MOORE 
Box 394U Davenport, lowa 
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Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614”, each....$ 70.00 
One Pint, 8)4”, each... ....55 $105.00 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting useful memorial. 
CHALICES ¢ CIBORIA * CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES * CANDLESTICKS 
VASES * ALMS BASONS 


olents J Glasier 


Church Craftsman 


143 East 54th Street New York 22 
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Religious in England 
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chial missions. The Conventual 
Church is the Parish Church. There 
the Community recites Evensong 
daily, and to this church are drawn 
large congregations each Sunday. 
Retreats are held at Cowley for 
priests and laymen. In London there 
is a branch house which serves as 
a centre for Retreats and Quiet 
Days for the clergy and the laity. 
In this way Father Benson’s original 
program of missions and of a more 
settled kind of work in London has 
been fulfilled. 


Kelham’s Own Story 


In a class by itself is the Society 
of the Sacred Mission at Kelham. 
Originally founded to train priests 
for missionary work in Korea, the 
primary work of this community is 
that of training men for the sacred 
ministry. The candidates at Kelham 
are those whose training would be 
otherwise unobtainable through 
lack of means, or of education. The 
selection of students depends on the 
evidence of vocation alone, and of 
vocation in the very young adoles- 
cent. 

So you find students who spend 
seven years at Kelham. They are 
trained under the discipline of a re- 
ligious house, which means, in ef- 
fect, that the students and the com- 
munity share a common life, wor- 
shipping together and living to- 
gether. Some of the priest-mem- 
bers of the Society go out to con- 
duct missions and retreats and to 
fulfill preaching engagements. The 
Society runs the parish of Kelham 
in which the Mother House is situ- 
ated. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire 
is the Mother House of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. In 
writing to an enquirer about the 
community of which he is the 
Founder, Bishop Charles Gore said, 
“We aim at devoting our life to 
prayer, study and work.” That is 
still the principle which guides the 
Mirfield Fathers. The members com- 
bine together “to reproduce at the 
call of God, the life of the first 
Christians,” a combination of priests 
and laymen, all of equal member- 
ship. “The immediate worship and 
service of God” takes the first place 
in their lives. 

This begins with Mattins and ends 
with Compline each day. Each 
priest has the opportunity to say 


Mass daily, except on Tuesday, 
when there is a corporate High 
Mass. The solid Anglicanism may 
be seen in the divine office. Mattins 
and Evensong follow the Book of 
Common Prayer with antiphons and 
hymns added. The lesser hours are 
said in addition, and the whole of- 
fice is in English. 

The Community’s work can be 
classed under the following heads 
—(1) Pastoral (2) Evangelistic (3) 
Study (4) Educational (5) Church 
Unity. The whole is based on a firm 
foundation of worship and prayer, 
which is expressed in the Domini- 
can formula—contemplare et con- 
templata aliis tradere. 

Retreats are conducted at Mir- 
field and at the branch House in 
Cardiff. The brethren take parochial 
missions and conventions and con- 
duct an annual summer school. The 
Community has a theological col- 
lege at Mirfield. Although it was 
begun with the same intention as 
Kelham’s college, the college at 
Mirfield is quite separate from the 
Community. The students live in a 
separate building and have a sepa- 
rate part of the Community Church. 


A large University hostel in 
Leeds is owned and staffed by the 
Community for their ordinand un- 
dergraduates. There is also a branch 
house in London which serves as a 
centre for work in the south of Eng- 
land. Like Cowley and the Nash- 
dom Benedictines, the Mirfield com- 
munity ministers to many of the 
women’s communities. 


Communities Numerous 


The communities of women lead- 
ing the mixed life of prayer and 
work are too numerous to mention 
by name. We shall therefore take 
three of the largest as representa- 
tive, and consider their life and 
work. 

The Community of St. Mary the 
Virgin at Wantage is one of the old- 
est and largest communities for 
women. It was originally founded 
to do penitentiary work among girls. 
This kind of work is still under- 
taken in the shape of running 
Mother-and-Baby Houses and 
homes for girls of low mentality. 

Wantage’s best-known work is in 
the field of education. From one of 
their schools in Plymouth they have 
recently withdrawn, but they still 
run St. Mary’s School at Wantage, 
a famous boarding school where a 
first-class education is given to 
girls. 
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The arts, too, have been fostered 
by this community. Their embroi- 
dery school is world famous. One of 
the sisters has a talent for clay 
modelling, and her work is seen in 
many churches in several countries. 
They have a musical tradition of 
the highest order and their recita- 
tion of the divine office is of excel- 
lent standard. Coupled with this is 
the work they do in printing plain- 
chant books. 

Like the Wantage sisters, the 
Community of St. John the Baptist 
at Clewer was founded to do peni- 
tentiary work among women and 
girls. Now the sisters undertake 
convalescent nursing and care for a 
home of elderly ladies and some 
almshouses. At Clewer, where they 
have their Mother House, there is a 
Retreat House, a bakery for altar 
bread, and a section for church em- 
broidery. They have parish work 
and run a guest house and children’s 
home. Their work is all the outward 
expression of their life of prayer 
and personal devotion, which is the 
root power of all activity within 
the women’s communities. 

Nursing has always been a great 
work of the women’s religious 
orders. Some of Lydia Sellon’s com- 
munity went to Scutari to help 
Florence Nightingale. The Society 
of St. Margaret at East Grinstead 
began with work among the sick 
and poor. The first sisters nursed 
the poor in their own homes. They 
still care for the sick by running 
nursing homes, and they have 
charge of the Hostel of God, a Home 
for the Dying in London. Besides 
this they have homes for incurables. 
These sisters also have an em- 
broidery school and an altar bread 
bakery. They run _ schools and 
orphanages. 

Such is the life and work of the 
women’s communities. The field of 
activity is wide and varied. They 
are first of all religious, occupied in 
the worship of God. Because of that 
they are teachers, nurses, moral- 
welfare workers, parish visitors. 
They are artists, printers, needle- 
women and bakers. But all flows 
from the round of prayer which 
forms the fabric of their lives. 





Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for booklet 
S. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & CHERRY STS., PHILA. 3, PA. 
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ROGATIONTIDE: Sisters of the Way of the Cross, Buffalo, N. Y., direct children partici- 


pating in a Rogation Sunday service. 





Active Communities 


The Society of S. Francis began 
in 1921 by working among tramps 
and vagrants. Gradually their sphere 
has widened to include parochial 
missions and missions to the hop 
pickers. They have a parish in 
London’s East End, a hostel for 
colored seamen, also in London, and 
they do work among the population 
round about the hostel. The medi- 
eval spirit of the friars in working 
in the universities is maintained by 
the operation of a house in Cam- 
bridge, where the friars have 
charge of S. Benet’s church. In 
keeping with the Franciscan con- 
templative spirit, the Society has 
the very secluded Monastery of S. 
Mary at the Cross, at Glasshampton. 
Here part of the novitiate is spent 
and to this retreat members of the 
Society can withdraw for times of 
quiet. 

There this very sketchy account 














The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 
founded 1862 


Anglo-Catholic Devotional Society for clergy 
and laity to pray and work 
® To honor the Presence of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood; 
® To promote fasting and other preparation 
before and thanksgiving after receiving 
Holy Communion; 
To promote the Mass as the chief service 
of worship on all Sundays and Holy Days; 
® To further the practice of Reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Communion and 
Devotion. 
For further information, address: 


The Rev. W. R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
438 Valley St., Orange, New Jersey 


of the religious communities in Eng- 
land must end. It only needs the 
complete establishment of the con- 
templative life for men to bring the 
Religious life to its fulness. The de- 
sire for the enclosed life is there. 
That it hasn’t completely formed 
may be a reflection on Anglicanism: 
that silence in religion is something 
yet to be learned and understood. 
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More On 
Harry Blamires 
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supernatural religion on the other, 
between despair and faith, between 
self-indulgence and _ self-sacrifice, 
between lawlessness and obedience, 
between intemperance and chastity, 
between extravagance and dis- 
cipline, between grasping and giv- 
ing, between pride and worship, 
between greed and service to others. 


Rooted in Challenge 


One could extend indefinitely 
this list of opposites which sum up 
the dilemma of the Christian in this 
finite world. But notice this. Every- 
thing listed on the Christian side of 
the struggle is exactly what the 
Religious specialises in—faith, self- 
sacrifice, obedience, chastity, dis- 
cipline, giving, worship, and service. 
The Religious is purposely rooting 
his life at every point in that which 
constitutes the acutest and surest 
challenge to the unbelieving world. 
That is why we say that those who 
embrace the Religious Life are in 
the front line. Because they counter 
every vice and defect of modern 
worldliness and infidelity by its 
Christian opposite—challenging 
self-indulgence with self-sacrifice, 
excess and wastefulness with pov- 





TRINITY PRESS 

The men of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
708 Bethlehem Pike, Ambler, Pa., are 
contributing their time for the pro- 
duction of all types of printed mate- 
rial for religious use. If you need any 
printing or graphic arts work done, 
you will find their prices well below 
commercial rates for equivalent qual- 
ity. Just send your next job—offset or 
letterpress—for an estimate. 








THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS: A Sister of 
the Sisterhood of the Holy Nativity works 
on a frame, embellishing some ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 





erty and chastity, lawlessness with 
obedience, decadence with disci- 
pline. 

If this is the case, a sceptic might 
ask, why do not all Christians take 
to Religious Houses? Common sense 
replies that it will not do for all 
Christians to forsake the secular 
world. Experience replies that God 
calls only a certain number of us 
to this specialised vocation. The 
truth is that the Christian Faith 
has always spoken with two voices 
on the subject of this world—its 
civilization, culture, and social life. 
There is the call to set one’s heart 
wholly on things above; to sell all 
one has and give to the poor; to kill 
ambition and the desires of the 
flesh, and to nourish the life of the 
spirit in poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. There is also the call to 
live in the world, trying to sanctify 
from within its institutions, its 
social and cultural life, trying to 
render them meaningful in the light 
of the eternal. We must not evade 
the paradox which binds these two 
calls together, for of course it is the 
paradox of the Incarnation. 

It is true that each individual 





COLLINS KNEELERS 
AND PEW CUSHIONS 


—last longer than others .. . 
—look better than any... 


—lend themselves to the 
beauty of worship. 





Forest Hills 75, New York 








“Now that we're getting Collins 
Kneelers we ought to use the old has- 
socks to build a bomb shelter!” 








Christian feels within himself the 
tension of this paradox. He knows 
that he must regard the world’s 
civilization and culture as insignif- 
icant by contrast with the spiritual 
demands of God’s kingdom. Yet he 
also knows that it is his duty to 
help in enduing the world’s culture 
and civilization with significance by 
the transfiguring influence of the 
eternal. The balanced view of the 
Church is plainly indicated in her 
manner of presenting and meeting 
the two calls throughout history. 
She has recognised the call to reject 
the world, by establishing monastic 
communities. At the same time, by 
her parochial system and by her 
provisions for sanctifying family 
life, social life, and intellectual life, 
the Church has always assumed that 
for the majority of men and women 
the world’s organized life must be 
seen as something to be sanctified 
by affirmation rather than purged 
in rejection. Neither the secular nor 
the Religious vocation can of itself 
adequately express the full Chris- 
tian way. The two are necessary to 
each other. They are complemen- 
tary. 


Church As A Mirror 


We know that the Church, as the 
Body of Christ on earth, must re- 
flect in every age the pattern of 
perfect manhood which our Lord 
himself gave us in his incarnate life. 
Thus the Church must teach and 
heal, for our Lord taught and 
healed. The Church must forgive 
penitent sinners and comfort the 
poor, for our Lord Himself did so. 
The Church must pray as He 
prayed, fast as He fasted, and break 
the Bread as He commanded. All 
the Church’s activities should reflect 
the Way of the incarnate Son. And 
the Church’s reliving of the incar- 
nate Way will be totally inadequate 
and misleading unless it includes 
some reflection of that extreme 
obedience and self-sacrifice which 
brought our Lord to the cross. This 
is part of the mystery and the 
meaning of suffering; that in en- 
during it the faithful Christian can 
offer to God one more experience 
which has a vital place in the in- 
carnate Way. 





FUND RAISERS 
Sell hand made copper jewelry. We'll 
send choice selection on consignment, 
maximum price $1.00. Pay after drive 
for items sold: return balance. 
Dio Hoffmando Associates 
201-A Day St. New Haven 11, Conn. 
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Now these truths apply to. each 
one of us individually. None of us 
can escape the duty of sharing in 
the Church’s work of prayer, wor- 
ship, compassion, and self-sacrifice. 
But, by the very nature of our 
diversified humanity, we shall each 
in our different ways make our 
more specialised contribution to the 
life of the Church. Some of us are 
called especially to the work of 
healing, or teaching, or comforting. 
Others are called especially to re- 
live the Way of extreme obedience 
and self-sacrifice. Our Church will 
not be truly the Body of Christ in 
our age unless there are men and 
women among its members who 
especially show to the world some 
reflection of that unblemished 
obedience and self-sacrifice which 
characterised the perfect manhood 
of our Lord. 

In short, the Christ who sancti- 
fied married life and the home must 
live still in His Church today. But 
the Christ who gave Himself utterly 
in costly self-sacrifice must also live 
still in His Church today. Hence 
the need for specialized vocations 
to the Religious Life. 

Of course that is by no means the 
whole truth about the Religious Life 
—as anyone will be aware who 
knows anything at all about the 
massive works of mercy, interces- 
sion, and evangelism undertaken by 
our Religious. But it is an impor- 
tant aspect of the truth. It reminds 
us that we must never think of our 
religious communities as a pleasing 
additional adornment to the Church. 
They are something much more 
vital and fundamental than that. 
They are essential to the Church’s 
primary task of showing forth the 
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THEY WOULD IF THEY HAD TO: Novices of the All Saints Sisters of the Poor pretend 
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to build a new wing at the Convent in Catonsville, Md. 





incarnate Christ to the modern 
world. They are something without 
which the life and witness of the 
Church would be defective indeed. 

Those, then, are just some of the 
reasons for believing that the great- 
est blessing bestowed upon the 
Anglican Communion during the 
last century has been the growth 
of Religious Communities. 





Church Music Parley 


The seventh Church Music Con- 
ference will be held on the Drew 
University campus, Madison, New 
Jersey, on Saturday, May 7th. 

Designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity to learn new ideas, music and 
techniques relating primarily to 
volunteer choir organizations, the 
Conference last year, which high- 
lighted a program by Clarence 
Dickinson, was attended by more 
than seven hundred persons. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of 
the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 
The Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard, D.D. 
Superior-General 
For further information, address 
THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
Guild of All Souls 


32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Penna. 
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THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF WALSINGHAM 


In Grace Church, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Tenth Annual Pilgrimage 
SATURDAY, MAY 14,1960 
SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS, 11 a. m. (€DT) 


Preacher: the Revd. Colin Stephenson 
Administrator of the Shrine of Our Lady, Walsingham, England 


2 p.m. SHRINE DEVOTIONS and BENEDICTION 


Luncheon Reservations: Due to the expected attendance on this Tenth 
Anniversary, we can guarantee lunch only to those who make ticket 
reservations before the day of the Pilgrimage. 

Tickets—$1.50, from the Parish Office, 1011 North Seventh Street, Sheboygan. 
Other opportunities for luncheon nearby. 

dati can be suggested on application. 





Hangings 


AND 


Vestments 


in the 
TRUE TRADITION 
of the 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 


All done with an exacting care and 
attention to detail that can only be 
achieved after generations of service to 
the church and clergy. 

To start you on your way to individ- 
ually designed hangings or vestments at 
surprisingly low cost, we will be happy 
to send you hand-sketched suggestions, 
large size material samples and a full 
range of prices. These are sent, of course, 
without obligation. It will be appreciated 
if you will send measurements with your 
inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
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From the Branches + 


Youngstown, Ohio: This month 
was to see completion of plans to 
hold a united Service of Witness 
with two Polish National Catholic 
Churches and a congregation of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. June, 
July and August will be vacation 
months, according to Donald L. 
Locke, chairman. In September a 
trip to St. Barnabas’ Church is being 
planned. 


Richmond, Kentucky: The Ken- 
tucky Regional Branch was organ- 
ized recently at Emmanuel Church, 
Winchester. Some 25 persons from 
all areas of the state attended. By- 
laws were approved, officers elected 
and an atmosphere of hope and 


Catholic fellowship prevailed. 
Chairman of the branch is the Rev. 
Arthur Willis, rector of Grace 


Church, Florence, Kentucky. 


New York Metropolitan Regional 
Branch: The Branch has invited all 
the Communities of Religious in 
the area, as well as their associates, 
to take part in a service at the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York City, May 7. Exhibits on the 
part of the Orders and Communities 
have been solicited. The Rt. Rev. 
Spence Burton, S.S.J.E., will preach 
at the Solemn High Mass at 10:30. 
Following a box luncheon in St. 
Joseph’s Hall, Father Grieg Taber, 





RETURN: Father Joseph, Father Founder of the Order of St. Francis, returned to the 
Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Georgia, for a School of Prayer during Lent, 1960. 





rector of St. Mary’s, will give a 
brief talk. The annual dinner meet- 
ing will be held June 6 at St. Peter’s, 
Westchester Avenue. Among the 
speakers will be the Rev. Kenneth 
Ross, rector of All Saints, Margaret 
Street, Westminster, England. 


Denver, Colo.: Dean Walter C. 
Klein, of Nashotah House, was the 
speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Colorado Regional Branch. His topic 
was “Priests and Prophets.” 


Los Angeles Regional Branch: 
Active meetings continue to pro- 
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11 a.m. 
Blessed Sacrament 


1 p.m. 








Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Saturday after Corpus Christi-JUNE 18, 1960 
Denver, Colorado 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 2015 Glenarm Place 


Pontifical High Mass, Procession and Benediction of the 


SERMON BY 
THE REV. ROBERT D. CRAWFORD, D.D. 
Member of the C.B.S. Council 
Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Vermillion, South Dakota 


Luncheon ($1.50) in St. Andrew’s parish hall 


Reservations are necessary and should be sent to St. Andrew’s Church, Denver 
The Rev. Justin A. Van Lopik, Rector 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE will follow luncheon at which reports 
will be heard, and the Superior-General, C.B.S., the Rt. Rev. Reginald 
Mallett, D.D., Bishop of Northern Indiana, and the Provincial Director, 
C.B.S., the Rev. Gustave A. C. Lehman, will speak. 
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vide interest. Two programs were 
held in January and February on 
“Our Liturgical Heritage.” The 
March program was at St. Matthias 
Church, Los Angeles, when the rec- 
tor, the Rev. James L. McLane, 
spoke on “George Herbert: Angli- 
can Poet and Divine.” The April 
meeting was a dinner meeting, 
served by Indonesian families of 
Grace Church, Los Angeles. The 
speaker was the Rev. C. Edward 
Crowther, chaplain to Episcopal 
students at UCLA. The May meeting 
was to be held at St. Luke’s Mis- 
sion, Firestone Park. 


Washington, D. C.: The Washing- 
ton Branch of the ACU held a Quiet 
Half Day at the Church of The 
Ascension and St. Agnes, on Satur- 
day, April 2, from 8:30 to 11:30 
a.m., conducted by Brother David, 
O.S.F. 


May 3, ACU Council Meeting, St. 
Paul’s, K St. 

May 26, Festival Service of Wit- 
ness, St. Michael & All Angels, 
Baltimore. 

June 19, Picnic at All Saints Con- 
vent, Catonsville, Md. 





MODERN HERESIES: 

The Facts About 
Jehovah's Witnesses 
Seventh Day Adventists 
Christian Scientists 
Spiritualists 





by the Rt. Rev. lan Shevill 
Lord Bishop of North Queensland 
Order from the American Church Union 
Price 50 Cents 
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Books In Review 





THY WILL BE DONE: The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Episcopal Minister. 
By Arthur Wilson, New York, 
N.Y.: The Dial Press, $3.95. 


“Why does a man write his autobiog- 
raphy?” is a reasonable question for a 
reader to ponder. Applying the question 
to this book, the reviewer finds himself 
up a cul de sac from which, after much 
cogitating, he finds no exit unless it be 
through a gate of passing judgment on 
the author’s motives—judgment which 
might be a breach of charity. 

On the positive side Father Wilson’s 
account of his youth, his days at Kel- 
ham and Nashotah, and his establishing 
of the Mission of St. Simon of Cyrene, 
is fascinating reading. In particular, his 
ministry to the neglected community of 
Negroes, his loving attention to their 
daily needs, his developing out of noth- 
ing a thriving Anglo-Catholic congrega- 
tion, his winning the respect and deep 
affection of the people who at first were 
manifestly opposed to his efforts, his 
personal self-denial and his consecra- 
tion to Church and priesthood—all of 
this, acceptably written, constitutes in 
itself a narrative of high interest to ev- 
ery Churchman. 

On the negative side is the frank 
writing of the author’s marriages. His 
seminary romance ended as a misalli- 
ance and his wife deserted him. He de- 
cribes his persistent but fruitless efforts 
to recover her. At the height of his 
evangelical success at St. Simon’s he al- 
lows himself to fall in love, renounces 
his priesthood, and engages in a civil 
marriage. All this with pathetic heart- 
aches for deserting the Church and ac- 
cepting excommunication. His communi- 
cant-status is restored and this he wel- 
comes. By an unexpected turn of events 
he finally is restored to the priesthood 
and is elected rector of a California 
parish.—W.E. 


THE BIBLICAL EXPOSITOR. Edited by 
Carl F. H. Henry. Philadelphia: A. 
J. Holman Co., 1960. 3vv: xii-402, 
viii-402, viii-500 pp. $6.95 per vol- 
ume. 

It is idle to argue about the theology 
of a commentary like this one when one 
is simply assessing it as a commentary. 
The reviewer either accepts or does not 
accept the underlying theology of the 
work; and in this case, of course, he does 
not subscribe to it, since it is of the con- 
servative Protestant stamp. Nevertheless 
he has a genuine respect for the intelli- 
gent, intellectual fundamentalism here 
represented. Judged in the light of its 
purpose and its presuppositions, the com- 
mentary is an immense success. 

The project was conceived only three 
years ago, and to have produced these 
three bulky volumes in so short a time 
is itself a feat of editorial organization 
and energy. The plan is, in the main, 
very simple and effective: the general 
articles and the introductions to the 
books are severly limited, and no time 
is lost in getting to the rapidly moving 
commentary, which quite curnightier 
wardly tells the unlearned reader the 
meaning of what he is reading. Critical 


hypotheses and reconstructions are or- 
dinarily ignored, but in the case of Dan- 
iel there is a brief word about the late 
date most of us take for granted. The 
pentateuchal documentary theories, the 
Second Isaiah who to many students is 
the most real of the Old Testament writ- 
ers, and the critical doubts about the 
authorship of Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles apparently do not exist for these 
evangelical commentators, nor is there 
any evidence of an attachment to the 
exhausted clichés of modern biblical the- 
ology. An Anglican reader will miss 
much that he expects to find in a com- 
mentary, but at the same time will en- 
counter, as he turns these pages, some- 
thing more precious than the most in- 
genious critical speculation, namely the 
conviction that the Bible revolves about 
the Word made flesh.—Walter C. Klein 


THE OFFERING OF MAN by Harry 
Blamires. New York, N.Y.: More- 
house-Barlow. 


In this book, the latest of five by this 
author to be selected by the Episcopal 
Book Club, Harry Blamires presents a 
spirited apology for the fullness of the 
Incarnation and its implications for the 
Christian and the Church. Beginning 
with an exposition of the “complete and 
rounded” humanity of our Lord, the 
author proceeds to contend that this full- 
ness, since it involved a sanctification of 
even the physical level of His being, 
forces us to recognize all levels of crea- 
tion as significant and to regard all 
things in two aspects: “within nature 
and under God.” The completeness of 
Christ’s humanity also makes it impera- 
tive that we offer Him our complete be- 
ing—intellectual, spiritual, moral, emo- 








standing. 





meditation or simply for 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


by Charles Smyth 





MoREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 


MY INNER FAITH 


by Princess Ileana 


Born a daughter 
loyal resident of America, Princess Ileana has writ- 
ten a short personal and intensely moving chronicle 
of her spiritual growth through years of outer tur- 
moil to the achievement of inner peace and under- 


MEDITATIONS ON THE NICENE CREED 
By Princess Ileana 


“This is an excellent little book that may be used as a basis for 
spiritual reading. Princess Ileana takes us in 
simple phrases and non-technical language to the heart of Christianity: no 
sidetracks, no side stepping of the truth.”—The Living Church 


New Biographies by Outstanding Churchmen 


KENNETH ESCOTT KIRK, Bishop of Oxford 1937-1954 
By Eric Waldram Kemp 


It is hoped that this book may be accepted as a fair and balanced 
portrait of a great theologian and pastoral bishop, but it should also be 
regarded as a provisional contribution to that impartial history of the 
Church of England in the first half of the twentieth century. 


CYRIL FORSTER GARBETT, Archbishop of York 


Written by one of the most distinguished writers in the Church of 
England today, here is a portrait of the pastor, the prelate, the social re- 
former and the statesman, and a vivid narration of Dr. Garbett’s relations 
with so many of the leading figures of his time in Church and State. 


$7.00 
(Postage paid on cash orders) 
14 East 4lst Street + New York 17 
29 East Madison Street + Chicago 2 


261 Golden Gate Avenue «+ 


of European royalty but long a 


40 cents 


$1.85 


$4.00 





San Francisco 2 
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tional, and physical—for anything less 
than this is an “inadequate, truncated 
offering.” Finally, Mr. Blamires says this 
sacrifice will bring the Christian into 
conflict with the world, which is domin- 
ated by selfishness and unbelief. The 
Church must vigorously re-affirm Chris- 
tian truth to combat this moral anarchy. 
“We can sum up the appropriate Chris- 
tian emphasis in our day as one which 
would press doctrinal certainty, ecclesi- 
astical authority, and supernatural ori- 
entation.” 

Mr. Blamires, who is Principal Lec- 
turer in English at King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester, England, writes in a plain 
straightforward manner which matches 
the strength and honesty of his convic- 
tions. An overstated attack upon artifi- 
cial insemination and positivism does not 
detract from his prophetic zeal in the 
Catholic Faith, and The Offering of Man 
is well worth reading. 

—Frederick L. Houghton 


THE HOLY BIBLE. The Berkeley Ver- 
sion in Modern English. Zonder- 
van. $7.95. The Amplified New 
Testament. Sixth Edition. Zonder- 
van. $3.95. 

The King James Version is still on our 
lectern, and we like it very much. But 
it is a pleasure to recommend to Anglo- 
Catholics who, willing to search the 
Scriptures, find the 1611 vocabulary a 
stumbling-block, the Berkeley Version 
—the Old Testament translated by a 
panel of conservative scholars, the NT 


eee 
The fascinatin g 
story of 


The 
Anglican 


Communion 


PAST AND FUTURE 


By GERALD ELLISON, 
Bishop of Chester 


How did our far-flung Com- 
munion come into being? What 
events have shaped its unique 
‘personality’? What direction 
is it likely to take in the future? 
You will find the answers in 
this stimulating book. Excel- 
lent for the general reader, for 
confirmation classes, for group 
study. Paper + $2.00 


At your bookstore 







GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 
> 2S > 


by Dr. Gerrit Verkuyl. The Apochrypha 
is unaccountably missing. 

This version avoids the flatness of the 
Revised Standard Version, the eccentrici- 
ties of Moffatt, the cloying artiness of 
Knox. It cleaves as closely as possible to 
the Authorized Version, something of 
the strength, beauty, and solemnity of 
which come through. Yet this is a thor- 
ough revision, with archaisms corrected 
and due respect paid to the text as cur- 
rently received. 

In Isaiah 7: 14, the traditional terminol- 
ogy familiar to us from the Propers for 
the Feast of the Annunciation is re- 
tained. Daniel and Esther are oddly 
treated as history. Our faith should not 
be shaken by recognizing various types 
of literature in the Book. The numerous 
notes are unobtrusive, very useful, and 
restrained—even for Revelation. The 
effort to assign dates, particularly for 
Gospel events, is temerarious and should 
be ignored. A more serious flaw is the 
assertion of the Helvidian heresy. James, 
Joses, Simon and Jude are said to be 
sons of Joseph and Mary. Considering 
the customs of first century Palestine it 
is incredible that Our Saviour would 
have committed His Mother to the care 
of St. John (John 19:27) if she had four 
younger sons. In a future edition we 
trust the learned editor will allow the 
Perpetual Virginity of Our Lady. 

We wish he would keep the doves’ 
tailfeathers out of Galatia! “It was 
added because of transgressions .. .” is 
better than “It was dovetailed in to 
show up sins in their true light.” But 
even great Homer nodded once in a 
while. We take our biretta off to Dr. 
Verkuyl and his colleagues for devoutly 
and discreetly handling the Word of 
God to the edification of the faithful. We 
know no better version to put into the 
hands of the average Churchman—for 
study, for meditation, for reading aloud 
in family circles. 

The Amplified New Testament will 
never do. “O you poor and silly and 
thoughtless and unreflecting and sense- 
less Galatians! Who has fascinated or 
bewitched or cast a spell over you, unto 
whom—right before your very eyes— 
Jesus Christ, the Messiah, was openly 








GIFTS THAT KEEP ON GIVING 


“The Origin and Meaning cof the 
Name Protestant Episcopal’ by Robert 
W. Shoemaker, Ph.D., Asst. Prof. of His- 
tory, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
340 pp. $3.95. Postpaid delivery if re- 
mittance accompanies orders. 


“Who Are Members of the Church?” 


by Darwell Stone, Former Principal, 
Pusey House, Oxford, and Frederick 
Puller, S.S.J.E. Contains an important 


section on the meaning and importance 
of Apostolic Succession. 96 pp. $1.00 
per copy. 

“The Church, The Body of Christ’ by 
Everett Bertram Bosshard, Ph.D., former 
Professor of Theology, Nashotah House. 
Essays for laymen. Paperbound. 75c per 


copy. 
Order from your bookseller or 
from the publisher: 


American Church Publications 
347 Maidson Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








MISSION WORK CONTIN- 
UES: In the January issue of 
The American Church News 
we called attention to the 
need for vestments,, altar fur- 
nishings, and other articles in 
Ghana. The Rev. Robert D. 
Battin, Jr., Americus, Ga., and 
the Rev. Charles E. Greene, of 
Wayne, Pa., responded with 
gifts of vestments. The Dean 
of the Theological School, the 
Very Rev. Arthur Howarth, 
writes: “You may be inter- 
ested to know that as of Jan- 
uary, 1960, the Prime Minister 
of Ghana unanimously ap- 
pointed me as Dean of Faculty 
of the State College of Ad- 
ministration, adjacent to the 
University, and only a few 
miles from my parish. This 
new job enables me to serve 
the Mission without a stipend. 
So now I have 200 men train- 
ing for the Civil Service and 
executive posts in industry. 
The government gave me a 
fine building for a Chapel 
equipped with 600 chairs! But 
not anything else in it! Not 
even an altar or a single piece 
of liturgical equipment. Ora 
pro nobis.” 











and graphically set forth and portrayed 
as crucified?” Amplified, adulterated, dis- 
sipated. This is not the pure Word of 
God. The intent is to bring out by 
synonym and periphrasis all the nuances 
and associations of the original text for 
the benefit of theologs innocent of Greek. 
A naive attempt, in view of the sizable 
monographs on individual key words of 
the NT now becoming available in trans- 
lations of the German Worterbuche. Let 
them learn Greek, or compare the King 
James Version with one or two good 
modern translations, such as the Berke- 
ley Version.—R. J. B. 


MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
by Marcus Bach. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

Unless well-armored, the student of 
comparative religions faces an intellec- 
tual pitfall. Can 320 million Hindus be 
wrong, he asks? 600 million Confucians, 
430 million Moslems, 150 million Bhud- 
dists and countless other persuasions all 
give conflicting answers, until the mud- 
dled scholar finds himself forced into a 


Best Book 
Contest 


$1,600 Cash Awards plus 40% return. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 


famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure AC 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 
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tolerant kind of eclecticism that is a 
poor substitute indeed for a faith of his 
own. This trap Marcus Bach, professor 
of Religion at the University of Iowa, 
brilliantly avoids in his whirlwind tour 
written expressly for those who never 
took Comparative Religion 101. 

“. . wherever man worships, there the 
Christ is standing, seeking to save. Be- 
cause He loves all men, He stands be- 
side the Hindu chanting his mantras.... 
He lingers beside the Jew reading the 


Torah. . . . He pauses beside the Parsi 
bowing to the sacred fire in his secret 
temple. . . . He watches the follower of 


Confucius who reverently beholds the 
tablets of the temple, the Bhuddist spin- 
ning the prayer wheels, and the Shinto- 
ist making his pilgrimages to the holy 
shrine. . . . He is interested in all sin- 
cere seekers after truth, even though 
they have not yet arrived at a full un- 
derstanding of God.” 

“When we visit other lands and learn 
about other religions, we discover that 
every faith has something distinctive and 
something of which to be proud. But our 
greatest treasure is hidden in our own 
faith. The trouble is that too few of us 
dig deeply enough, work hard enough, 
or believe with special devotion that our 
religion is God's special revelation for 
us. 

Incidentally, this reviewer took a cer- 
tain pleasure in the remark of a Zoroas- 
trian friend of Professor Bach’s who 
seemed to be anticipating the Bishop of 
California: “The grossest error is to call 
us fire worshipers. We do not worship 


it. It is a symbol—a symbol of the fire CLASSIFIED 
of God that burns in our hearts. Let it ss 
never go out. Let it never be defamed.” WACATION JOB desired: early summer, 


ase near New York City but outside Metro- 
politan area. Married priest, no children. 
Reply immediately Fr. Veal, 7970 Hook- 

PARENTS AND PRIESTS AS SERV- er Street, Westminster, Colorado. 
ANTS OF REDEMPTION: an 
Interpretation of the Doctrines 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
on the Sacraments of Matri- 
mony and Priesthood, by Athe- 
nagoras Kokkinakis, Bishop of 


WANTED: Silent co-owner (Anglo-Cath- 
olic) with minimum capital $20,000 to in- 
vest in established Gift and Liturgical 


Elaia. New York: Morehouse- Art Shop. Walk in, mail order business. 
Barlow, 206 pp., $4. Owner wants to expand in order to 

; : further churchmanship thru medium of 

Bishop Athenagoras completes his tril- good art. Best references, experience, 


ogy on the Sacraments with a valuable packground. Write Box 101, AC News. 
statement of the Eastern Orthodox doc- 

trine and practice on Matrimony and 

Holy Orders, including a translation of : 

the respective services. Most of this will WANTED: Will you help provide vest- 
be familiar to Anglicans as well, and we ments for priests who will wear them 
will also be glad to see his careful de- but do not have and cannot afford them? 
scription of the priesthood of the clergy Reply to: Vestments, P. O. Box 334, 
in relation to its biblical background Chapel Hill, N. C. 

and to the priesthood of the Orthodox 

Laity (and incidentally a precise state- 

ment of the present Greek Orthodox po- RECTOR: Married, one child, 20 years a 
sition on Anglican orders.—E. R. H. priest, wishes curacy or any work where 
full faith taught and practiced. Best ref- 
erences. Reply Box A7, American Church 


SOPHIA by Pierre Boulle, author of aun. 


“The Bridge Over The River 
Kwai.” New York, N.Y.: Van- 


os, Se ORGANIST: Catholic, seeks parish 

This is no second “Bridge” and its where liturgical music, congregational 

atmosphere takes precedence over its Mass exist or desired: experience mixed 
story but it is topflight reading.—M. E. or boy choir. Reply: Box M. 





HOLY BIBLE 


Witt HELPS 





n RSV Bible tn casste whtte 


In this season of weddings, graduations and Mother’s Day . . . what could be 

a more perfect gift than this beautiful white Bible? Its Revised Standard Version 
text is printed on fine, amber-edged paper, bound in classic white 

imitation leather. It has 12 maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 
four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full color. It has 64 pages of Bible 
helps as well. Priced at $4.00. 


Welcome as a gift at any time are the Concordance Reference editions of 
the RSV Bible with 192-page concise concordance, over 75,000 center-column 
references, 12 maps in color. Maroon buckram edition (shown below), $9.00. 
Fine editions bound in genuine leather, from $12.50 to $22.50. 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing house and bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 
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CHURCH SERVICE DIRECTORY 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Church of the Annunciation 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 1 
The Reverend W. G. Bennett, Vicar 
SUNDAYS: Mass 8, 11 (Solemn with Ser- 
mon) Solemn Evensong & Benediction 6:30 
WEEKDAYS OF OBLIGATION: High Mass 
12:15; Low Mass and Holy Communion 
6:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Fri. 12; Sat. 6:45; & appt. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


St. George’s Church 
rue Auguste Vacquerie 
(corner of Ave. d’Iena) 
Paris XVI 
Chaplain: the Rev. H. R. T. Brandreth 
SUNDAYS: 38:30, Low Mass; 10:30, Solemn 
Mass and Sermon 
WEEKDAYS: Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 8:00 
Mass; Thurs., 9:30 Mass 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 6:00 P.M. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Saint Andrew’s Church 
1180 Eleventh Avenue, South 
Rev. Robert C. Woodfield, Rector 

EUCHARIST: Sun., 7:30, 11; Daily 7; Fri. 
7 & 10. Holy Days 7 a.m. & 5:30 p.m. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:00-5:00 p.m. 

TUCSON, ARIZONA 

St. Michael & All Angels 
Wilmot and Fifth St. 

SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 11:15. 

MP at 9; EP at 6. 

DAILY: MP and Mass at 7:00 A.M. Also, 
Mass Mon., Tues., Fri., & Sat. at 8:00; 
Wed. at 6:30; Thurs at 9:00. 

Daily EP at 5:45 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 P.M. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


St. Matthias’ Church 
West Washington Blud. at So. Normandie 
Ave. 
The Rev. James L. McLane, Rector 
The Rev. Robert W. Worster, Assistant 
The Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 11 (Sung) 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. thru Fri. 7; Sat. 8; 
Thursdays & Greater Holy Days also at 
9:15. 
FIRST FRIDAYS: Holy Hour 8 P.M. 
THIRD FRIDAYS: Rosary Devotions 8 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30, Satur- 
days. 
St. Mary of the Angels 
4510 Finley Avenue 
Rev. James Jordan, Rector 
SUNDAY: Masses 8, 9, 11. MP: 10:40. EP&B 
5:30 
DAILY: 9 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 and 7:30 


Saint Nicholas Church 

17114 Ventura Boulevard (Encino) 

The Rev. Harley Wright Smith, Rector 

The Rev. George Macferrin, Assistant 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 9:30, 11:00. 
CHURCH SCHOOL at 9:30 a.m. 
PENANCE: Saturday, 5:00 and 7:00. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
All Saints’ 
1350 Waller Street, 
Center 
Rev. Leon P. Harris, Rector 
SUNDAYS: 8:00, Low Mass; 9:30, Sung 
Mass, Church School; 11:05, High Mass, 


City’s Geographical 


Sermon (and Benediction Ist Sun.). 
WEEKDAYS: As posted. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 4:30. 
Shrines of Our Lady of Grace, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Our Lady of Guadaloupe, 
St. Francis, Infant of Prague. 


Church of the Advent 

261 Fell St. Near Civic Center 

Rev. James T. Golder, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30, 11 A.M. 
DAILY (except Saturday): :30 A.M. 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY: 9:30 A.M. 
HOLY HOUR: Ist Fridays, 8 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30-6 P.M. 


SIERRA MADRE, CALIFORNIA 


Church of the Ascension 
Corner N. Baldwin at Laurel 
The Rev. Harley G. Smith Jr., r 
The Rev. Harlan I. Weitzel, Ass’t. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15 and 10:30 A.M. 
(Sung) 
DAILY: 7:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5 and 8 P.M. 
HOLY HOUR—FIRST FRIDAYS: 8:00 P.M. 


CASTLE ROCK, COLORADO 

Christ Church 

The Reverend Charles D. Pitkin, Rector 
SUNDAYS: 8:00 A.M.—Holy Eucharist; 10:00 

A.M. Morning Prayer and Sung Eucharist. 
HOLY DAYS: 10:00 A.M.—Holy Eucharist. 
WEEKDAYS AS ANNOUNCED. 
CONFESSIONS: Fridays, 5-6 P.M. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
St. Mary‘’s Church 
East Iliff at Clayton 
The Rev. James O. Mote, Rector 
The Rev. G. A. C. Lehman 
The Rev. Robert Stub, Curate 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. (Low). 9:00 
A.M. (Sung Mass and Sermon and Sunday 
School). 11:15 A.M. (Low Mass with 
Hymns and Sermon). 8:00 P.M. (Evensong 
and Benediction). 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. Daily. 
CONFESSIONS: 8:00 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
Saturdays. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Denver 
2015 Glenarm Pl. near Sherman and 20th 
Ave. 
The Rev. Justin Van Lopik, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00 A.M. Sung Mass 
11:00 A.M. Benediction 6:30 P.M. 
DAILY: 7:30 A.M. daily except Mon. at 
10:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
Any time by appointment. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

St. George’s 

Clinton and Beechwood Avenues 

Rev. Delmar S. Markle, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES at 8, 10 (choral) & 11:30 
WEDNESDAY MASS at 10, with healing 

service 
OTHER MASSES as announced 
CONFESSIONS on Sat. at 5 and by appoint- 


ment 
CHURCH ALWAYS OPEN, day or night 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Grace Church 


New Park Avenue and Grace Street 
Rev. Nelson L. Chowenhill, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30. High Mass 11 


A.M. 
DAILY MASSES: 7 A.M. Holy Days 9 A.M. 


also. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7-8 P.M. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
Saint Paul’s-on-the-Green 
The Rev. Anthony P. Treasure, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Solemn), 11 
Sung (list) MP (2nd, 3rd and 4th), 6:30 
p.m. EP. Daily: MP 8, EP 5. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: 9:00, Tues.; 8:30, 
Wed.; 10, Thurs.; 7:15, Friday. 
HOLY DAYS—MASSES: 8:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 5-6:00 p.m. 


church 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


St. Andrew’s 
Prospect Street at High 
The Rev. R. MacKaye Atwood, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (2nd, 3rd and 
4th), 11 (1st). MP 9:30 (1st), 11 (2nd, 3rd 
and 4th). EP 6. 
HOLY DAYS: MASS, 8. MP 9:30. EP 6. 
CONFESSIONS: Ist Saturday 7:30—8:00 
P.M., and by appointment. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ascension and St. Agnes 
Massachusetts Avenue at 12th Street, N.W. 
The Rev’d James Murchison Duncan 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass 8:00, Sung Mass 9:15, 
Church School 10:00, High Mass and Ser- 
mon 11:00 A.M. 

DAILY MASS: 7:00 A.M., also Thursday and 
Holy Days 9:30 A.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday 4:00-5:00 and 7:30- 
8:30 P.M. 

Visit this historic Anglo-Catholic parish 


St. Paul’s Church 

2430 K Street N.W. 

The Rev. James Richards, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 & 11:15 A.M. 
EVENSONG & BENEDICTION: 8 P.M. 
DAILY MASS: 7, also Tues. and Sat. 9:30; 

Thurs. and Holy Days at 12. 

DAILY MATINS: 6:45; EVENSONG, 6 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 to 7 P.M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


St. Stephen’s 

Clergy Staff: 

Rector—The Rev. Don H. Copeland 

Asst.—The Rev. William J. Bruninga 

Asst.—The Rev. George R. Taylor 

The Rev. Warren I. Densmore, Director of 
Christian Education and Headmaster of 
the Day School 

The Rev. Robert Dean Martin, Chaplain 
of the Day School and Director of Youth 
Activities 

HOLY COMMUNION: Sunday 7, 8, 9:15 & 
11:00 a.m. 

HOLY COMMUNION: Daily 7:30 a.m.; also 
Monday, 8:45 a.m.; Tuesday, 6:30 a.m.; 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30 p.m. and by 
appointment. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Cathedral Church of St. Luke 
The Very Rev. Francis Campbell Gray, 


Dean 
SUNDAY MASSES: 6:30, 7:30, 9:00 & 11:00 
A.M. 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5-6 P.M. 


JUPITER-TEQUESTA, FLORIDA 
(Gateway to the Palm Beaches) 


Good Shepherd Church 
The Rev. Elmer LaZone Allen 

HOLY EUCHARIST—Every Sunday 10:00 
a.m. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Church of Our Saviour 

1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

The Rev’d. Roy Pettway, Rector 

The Rev’d. William Mullen, Deacon 
MASSES: Sunday 7:30, 9:15, 11:00; Wed. 

7:00; Fri. 10:30; Other days 7:30. 
BENEDICTION: Sundays, 8:00 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5:00 P.M. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Church of The Ascension 

1133 North LaSalle St. 

The Rev. F. William Orrick, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9, 11 (Sung). 
CHURCH SCHOOL: SUNDAY 10:00. 
SUNDAY: 7:30 P.M., EVENSONG, SERMON 

& BENEDICTION. 

DAILY MASS: 7; Daily Evensong, 5:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30 
P.M. 


The Church Of The Atonement 

5749 N. Kenmore Ave. 

The Rev. Dean P. Rice, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8, 9; Sung Mass, 11 
DAILY MASSES: 7:30 except Fri. at 9. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5:30 and any time 

by appointment. 


Church of St. Thomas 
3801 S. Wabash Avenue 
DAILY MASS: 8. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 9. 
SOLEMN: 11:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 
pointment. 


St. Luke’s Church 

741 South Western Ave. 
DAILY MASS: Hours announced. 
SUNDAY MASS: 9:00 English; 11:15 Spanish. 
ROSARY & BENEDICTION: Ist Fri., 8:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6. 


EVANSTON, 
St. Luke’s Church 


Lee and Hinman Streets 
The Rev. W. T. St. John Brown, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:00, 9:15 (Chil- 
dren’s) and 11:00 A.M. Morning Prayer 
8:30 A.M. Evening Prayer and en 
5:30 P.M. Church School 9:00 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: 7:00 and 10:00 A.M.. 
also Wednesdays 6:15, also Fridays (Re- 
quiem) 7:30. Morning Prayer 9:45 A.M., 
Evening Prayer 5:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 4:30-5:30 and 
7:30-8:30 P.M. or by appointment. 


EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 


The Church of the Good Shepherd 
4524 Baring Avenue 
The Rev. C. Havling Sutton, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 9:30 (sung) 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Tues., & Fri., 
7:00: Wed. 6:30; Thurs., & Sat., 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5 p.m. & by appoint- 
ment. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


All Saints’ Church 
N. Central Avenue at 16th Street 
The Rev. Canon Frank V.H.Carthy, Rector 
The Rev. Robert T. Jenks 

SUNDAY: MASSES, 7:30 and 9:15 A.M. 
(sung) 

SATURDAY: Confessions, 5-6 P.M. 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


3 to 4—andby ap- 


Trinity 

Sixth Street at Franklin Street 

The Rev. David J. Reid, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:00 a.m., 9:00 a.m. 
amy oe poy and Wednesday 7:00 


Fri 
PRAYER BOOK HOLY. DAYS as oo ee 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays 4:30-5:30 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Holy Trinity 
Prast Blvd. at N. Olive St. 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. High Mass 
& Benediction, 10:00 A.M. (Summer only) 
Low Mass, 9:00 A.M. 

WEEKDAYS: Wed. thru Sat. & Holy Days, 
Low Mass, 8:30 A.M. Days of Obligation, 
Low Mass, 6:30 and 8:30 A.M. Fridays in 
Lent, Stations & Benediction, 7:30 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 7:00-8:00 P.M. 
Before all Sunday Masses & by appoint- 
ment. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Grace Church 
525A Avenue N.E. 
The Rev. Thomas S. Hulme, r 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 & 10:00 A.M. 
DAILY: Mon., 7; Tues., 6:45; Wed., 7; 
Thurs., 9:15; Sat., 9:15. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5:00 P.M. and as re- 
quired. 


MAYSVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Church of the Nativity 
31 East Third Street 
The Rev. Robert L. Peck, Rector 
The Rev. Russell Grierson, Deacon 
SUNDAY: 8:00, 9:00, 10:45 (ist and 3rd), 
Holy Eucharist. 
WEEKDAYS: 8:00, except Tuesday and 
Saturday 11:30. Daily E.P., 5:00 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: By appointment. 


WINCHESTER, KENTUCKY 


Emmanuel Church and 
Chapel of the Infant Jesus 

(U.S. 60, 1 mile west of city limits) 

The Rev. Frank R. Knutti, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 Low, 9:30 Sung. 
DAILY MASS: 7:15; Wed. and Sat. 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday 7 P.M. and by ap- 

pointment. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Mount Calvary Church 
Cor. N. Eutaw and Madison 
The Rev. MacAllister, Ellis 
The Rev. Donald L. Davis 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8, 9, 11 (High) 
DAILY MASSES: 7 & 9:30. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30, 7:30-8:30. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Church of the Advent 


Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

The Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15 (Family), 11 

(Solemn), Ev. and B 5:30; 
ae oh MP 7: * Mass _ 7: 30; 

0: Fri. and HD 12; E 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12:30-1, 4:30-5:30, Sun. 

8:30 and 10:15. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist 
35 Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
The Cowley Fathers 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:20, 11 (High). 

DAILY: 7:30: Thurs. and HD, 9:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat., 3-5, 7:30-9. 


All Saints‘—Ashmont 

Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. Sewall Emerson 
Rev. T. J. Hayden, Jr. 
The Rev. Donald F. Burr 

SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 7:30: Sung Mass, 9: 
Morning Prayer, 10:40: High Mass and 
Sermon, 11; Evening Prayer, 5:30. 

DAILY: Low Mass 7 (except Sat. 8:30 A.M.) 
Wednesday and Holy Days, 10; Evening 
Praver. 5:30. 

CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 and 8; Sun. 8:30 and 
by Appointment. 


also Thurs. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Church of the Incarnation 
10331 Dexter Blvd. 
The Rev. Lester W. Angwin, B.D., Rector 
The Rev. Clark L. Attridge, D.D., Rector 
Emeritus 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 10:30 
EVENSONG and BENEDICTION: (first Sun- 
day in October through May) 7:30 
DAILY MATINS: 15 mins. before Mass 
SUNDAY MATINS: 7:15 
DAILY MASSES: Monday, Wednesday, Sat- 
urday, 9:00 Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
7:00 
HOLY DAYS: 7:00 and 9:00 
ROSARY: Thursday evening, 8:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 1:00 to 5:00 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


St. John’s Church 
The Rev. Benjamin V. Lavey, Rector 

SUNDAY: Masses 8: 9 (Sung); 11; Evening 
Prayer and Benediction 5 P.M. 

DAILY MASS: Mon. and Thurs. 9; Tues. 8; 
Wed. and Fri. 7; Sat. 10. 

CONFESSIONS: First Saturdays 4 to 5 P.M. 
and other times by appointment. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


St. Barnabas Church 

129 North 40th Street 

The Rev. James Brice Clark, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 10:45 (High). 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4:30-5; Sun., 7:30 a.m. 


CLIFFSIDE PARK, NEW JERSEY 


Trinity Church 
“The Cathedral of the Palisades” 
555 Palisade Avenue 
Cliffside Park, New Jersey 
(2.7 miles south of George Washington 
Bridge and only a few blocks south of 
Palisade Amusement Park) 
The Rev. Frederick Forrest Powers, Jr., 

Rector 

SUNDAYS: 2:00 A.M. Low Mass & Sermon; 
10:00 A.M. Sung Mass, Sermon & Church 
School 

DAILY: Tuesday through Saturday: 7:00 
A.M. Low Mass (Extra Low Mass on 
Thursday at 10:00 A.M. Note, No Mass 
scheduled on Mondays). 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4:30-5:30 and by 
appointment. 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 


Church of St. Anthony of Padua 
Lodi and So. Main Sts. 
The Reverend Harry Brooks Malcolm 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8 A.M.; Church 
School, 9 A.M.: High Mass, 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Mon., Wed., Sat., 
9 A.M.; Tues., Thurs., Fri., 7 A.M. 
BENEDICTION: Tues., Fri., 7:45 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 7:30 P.M. 


MENDHAM, NEW JERSEY 


Saint Mark’s Church 
The Rev. Elwood C. Boggess, Rector 

SUNDAY SERVICES: Mass 8:00 A.M.; Morn- 
ing Prayer, 9:40 A.M.; Mass with hymns 
and sermon 10:00 A.M. 

WEEK-DAY SERVICES: Mass daily at 8:00 
A.M. except Thursday at 9:00 and on 
Mondays as announced. Confession Satur- 
days 4-5 P.M.; eves of days of obligation 
as announced. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Grace Church 
950 Broad St. 
The Rev. Herbert S. Brown, Rector 


SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:15, 11, (Sung). 
DAILY: 7:30 (Fridays and Holy Days, 9:30) 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 11-12; 5-5:30; 7:30-8 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church 

Valley and Forest Streets 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Rector 
SUNDAYS: Low Mass, 8; High Mass, 11 A.M 
SUMMER LOW MASS: 8 and 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAYS: Mass, 7; exc. Wed., 8; Sat., 9 
BENEDICTION: ist Fridays (Nov.-April) 


8 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5-6 P.M. 
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PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Church of the Holy Communion 


Carroll and Pearl Streets 
The Rev. Robert H. Walters, Rector 


SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30 and 9:30 A.M 
(sung). 
DAILY MASSES: Tues. & Wed., “ 


7 AM 
Thurs. & Sat., 9:30 A.M.; Fri., 6:30 A.M 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 4 to 5 P.M. 


AMITYVILLE, NEW YORK 


Saint Mary’s Church 
175 Broadway 
The Rev. Bayard H. Goodwin, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 9:30 (and Church 
School) and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: Mon. & Tues., 8:00; Wed. 
& Fri., 7:00: Thurs. & Sat., 9:00. 
MORNING PRAYER half hour before Mass. 
EVENING PRAYER, 5:30. 
CONFESSIONS: First Friday, 5 to 5:30 
Saturdays, 8-9 and by appointment. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Church of St. Michael & St. Mark 
230 Adelphia St., 12 block from DeKalb. 
A 


ve. 

The Rev. H. Karl Lutge, Ph.D. 

SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8:00 A.M. 
Sung Mass. 10:00 A.M. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY: Mass, 
9:00 A.M. 

TUESDAY & THURSDAY: Mass, 7:00 A.M. 

SATURDAY: Mass. 9:30 A.M. 

FRIDAY NIGHT DEVOTIONS & BENEDIC: 
TION: 8:00 P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 4 to 5 P.M. and 
by appointment. 


Spanish Chapel of St. Anthony of Padua 


785 DeKalb Avenue (near Tompkins) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. James Robert Hawkins, Vicar 
SUNDAYS: 8:30, Low Mass; 11:30, High 
Mass; 7:30, Evening Prayer; 8:15, P.M. 
Devotions. 
DAILY: 8:'30, Low Mass; 12:00 and 6:00, The 
Angelus; 7:00, Evening Prayer; 8:00, No- 
vena, Holy Hour or Benediction. 


St. Paul’s Church 


Clinton and Carroll St. two blocks from 
Carroll Street IND Subway 

MASS: Sunday, 8 & 9:30 (High), Daily, 7 
except Thursday & Saturday, 9:30. 

STATIONS AND BENEDICTION: Friday, 8 
P.M. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturday 5-6 P.M. 


Trinity 
Arlington & Schenck Aves. 
(East New York & Cypress Hills) 
Rev. George T. Gruman, D.D., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00 and 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


St. Andrew’s 


3107 Main St. at Highgate 
Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, Rector 
Rev. Philip E. Pepper, Associate 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30, 11:15 A.M. 
(Solemn High). 
DAILY MASSES: 7:00 A.M., Thursdays 10:00 


A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30 P.M. 
& appt. 


ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


St. John’s Parish 


The Rev. Ronald A. Smith, Rector 

The Rev. Richard Elting, Ass’t. 
SUNDAYS: 8, 9, 10 (M.P.), 10:30 & 7 p.m. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Tues., 10; Thurs., 

7:15: & others as-announced. 
DAILY: M.P., 8 (or before Mass); E.P., 7. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 7-8 p.m. 


FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y. 


St. Thomas 
Conklin Street in the center of the village 
The Rev’d W. Robert Hampshire, Parish 
Priest 

SUNDAY MASSES: 
and daily. 

CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 


7:45, 9:30, 11:45 A.M. 


NEW YORK CITY 


St. Ignatius’ Church 


West 87th Street, 1 block west of Broad- 
way. 
The Rev. Charles A. Weatherby, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30, 10:45 M. P. and 
Solemn Mass (Nursery care) 
DAILY: (Except Mon. and Wed.) 7:30, Wed. 
130 


8:30. 
CONFESSIONS: 4-5 Saturdays. 


St. Mary The Virgin 


46th St. Between 6th & 7th Aves. 

The Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7, 8. 9, 10, 11 (High). 
DAILY: 7, 8. 9:30. 12:10 (Fri.). 
CONFESSIONS: Thurs., 4:30-5:30; Fri., 12-1; 

4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat., 2-5. 7-9. 


Resurrection 
115 East 74th St. 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, s.t.v., r.: The Rev. 
C. O. Moore, s.7.B., c. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 (Sung) and 11:00 
(Solemn) 
DAILY MASSES: 
Sat.. 10 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 5-6 


7:30 ex. Sat.: Wed. and 


General Theological Seminary Chapel 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
DAILY: MP & HC, 7: Daily Cho. Ev.., 6. 


ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 


The Church of St. Alban the Martyr 
Farmers Blud. & Dunkirk St. 
The Rev. Arthur E. Woolley, Jr., Rector 
The Rev. Robert D. Blakeley, Ass’t. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:30, 8:30 and 11:00 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Friday, 4:30-5:30 P.M.: 
Saturday, 7:30-8:30 P.M., & before Masses. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Monday, 8: Tuesday 
Friday, 7; Wednesday, 9:30: Thursday, 
6:00° Saturday, 9:00. , 
BENEDICTION and DEVOTIONS: Friday. 
7:30 P.M. ; 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


St. James Church 

E. 55th St. and Payne Ave. 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 10:00 (High), 11:15 
DAILY: 9:30: 7:00 Tues. and Thurs, o 
CONFESSIONS: Sat., 4-5, 7:30-8:30 P.M. 
BENEDICTION: Fri., 8 P.M. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Parish of St. Mark 
N.W. Marshall and 21st Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon 
The Reverend Robert F. Lessing, Rector 
SUNDAY: Low Mass, 8 A.M.: Sung Mass 
and Sermon, 9:30 and 11 A.M.; Church 
School, 11 A.M. 
THURSDAY: 7 A.M. 
Masses. 


and 10 A.M. Low 


St. Peter’s Church 


S.E. 82nd Ave. and Pine 

The Rev. Kent L. Haley, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES—7:30 and 10 A.M. 
WEEKDAY MASSES: Wednesdays, 6:30 

A.M.; Thursdays, 9:30 A.M.; all major 

Holy Days, 9:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS—Saturilay, 7-8 P.M. 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity 
Bethlehem Pike and Highland Avenue 
(Ft. Washington Intchnge, Penna. Tpke.) 
The Rev. John Ahern Schultz, Rector 
The Rev. Vernon A. Austin, Assistant 
SUNDAYS: 8, 9:30 (Sung), & 11:30 A.M. 
DAILY: 7 A.M.; Holy Days (sung) 6:30 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 5 & 7:30 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


St. Clement's Church 
20th Street at Cherry 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:15, 11 (High) 

DAILY: 7. Also on Tues. & Thurs., 8; Wed. & 
Fri., 9:30. 

FRIDAY, 8 P.M.—Devotions, 
Benediction. 

CONFESSIONS: Fri., 7:30-8; Sat., 4-5; 7:30- 
8:30. 


St. Mark’s Church 


Locust Street between 16th & 17th 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9 & 11 (Solemn) 
DAILY MASS: 7:45, E. P. 5:30 
MASS: Wed. & Fri., 12:10 P.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 12-1, 7:30-8 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


St. Mary’s Church, Pittsburgh 
362 McKee Place in Oakland 
The Rev. John H. Heidt, Rector 

SUNDAY MASSES: 8:30 and 10:00 a.m. 
(sung). 

WEEKDAYS: Daily M.P. 6:30; Mass 7:00 


Address and 


except Wednesday and Saturday: M.P. 
9:30: Mass, 10:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays:7:30-8:00 p.m.; 


Sundays: 9:30-9:50 a.m. 


ROSEMONT, PA. 
The Church of the Good Shepherd 


Lancaster and Montrose Aves. 
SUNDAYS: MASSES: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00 

(Summer: 7:30, 10°00 A.M.) 
WEEKDAYS MASS: 7:30 daily 

Thursdays and Holy Days also 10:00 
CONFESSIONS: Saturdays, 7:30 P.M. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


St. Stephen’s Church 
114 George Street 
The Rev. Warren R. Ward, D.D., S.T.D., 
Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8:00, 9:30, 11:15 A. M. 
DAILY MASS: 7:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Saturday, 5:00-6:00 P.M. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


All Saints’ Church 
3617 Abrams Road 
The Rev. L. W. Thaxton, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8, 9:30 (Sung), 11 (Low) 
DAILY: 7 A.M. except Mon. and Sat. 
10 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4-4:30 P.M. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


All Saints’ Church 

5001 Crestline Road 

The Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 7:45, 9:30 and 11:00. 
DAILY MASSES: (preceded by M.P.) 6:45 

A.M. (except Thurs., 6:15 A.M.). 
EVENING PRAYER: Daily and Sun. at 6:00. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 4:30-5:30 and 7:30-8:30. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
St. Luke’s Church 


Cowardin Avenue at Bainbridge Street 
Rev. W. F. Hendricks, Jr., Rector 
SUNDAYS: Masses 7:30 & 11; Matins & 
Church School 9:30 
DAILY: Mass 7 except Tues. & Thurs. at 10; 
Evensong & Devotions first Fri., 8 P.M.: 
Holy Unction second Thurs., 10:30 A.M. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. from 4 to 5 P.M. 
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ACU Cycle of Prayer 


(Members and friends of the ACU are urged to use the list below in their 
daily prayers remembering the priest and people of the various congre- 
gations as they observe Station Days.) 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


St. Clement's 


1501 32nd Ave., South 

Rev. H. G. Kappes, Rector 
SUNDAY MASSES: 8 and 11. 
CONFESSIONS: Sat. 7-8 P.M. 





SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


All Saints’ Church 


MacCorkle Ave. (US 60) at Harris 
The Rev. John M. Scott, Vicar 

MASSES: Sundays 8, 9 (2nd & 4th Sundays 
only), 10 (Ist & 3rd & Feasts, M.P. 2nd & 
4th). 

DAILY MASSES: Mon. 8, Tues. 6:45, Wed. 
noon, Thurs. 10, Fri. 7, Sat. 8:30. 





When writing our advertisers please 
mention The American Church News. 











Kosary Votes 


It was my mistake to suggest that 
those asking for the Rosary leaflet 
should send a stamped envelope. 
Just send a loose stamp. So far only 
three envelopes (two from women) 
were of a size or shape to be used. 
Please type or print your name and 
address. 

It has been a pleasant surprise to 
have so many requests from parts 
of U.S.A. that many people might 
consider hostile to even the word, 
Rosary. 

Experience has shown that an in- 
discriminate distribution of the leaf- 
let is pure waste. Many people are 
curious about this unheard of thing, 
a Rosary; but when they discover 
that it is, after all, only a simple 
matter of prayer-—and (worse yet) 
of daily prayer, they cool off at 
once. They are, I imagine, the chil- 
dren of those who a few years ago 
denied heatedly that there were 
monks and nuns in the Episcopal 
Church. 

I am glad I do not live in the 
Diocese where one applicant wond- 
ered where he would find a Priest 
to bless his Beads. Those who live 
in such arid regions can mail their 
Beads (safely boxed and postaged 
for return) to any one of the Orders, 
where a Priest will bless them. A 
small offering at the same time may 
be sent—or not, as you wish or are 
able. The Orders, like the rest of 
the clergy, are used to doing things 
gratis. 

If you buy your Beads from one 
of the Orders (any of them, I be- 
lieve) ask that they be blessed be- 
fore mailing. The cheapest (perfect- 
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1—St. James’ Church, Leesburg, Florida 

—Church of St. James the Just, Franklin 
Sq., New York 

—St. Mark’s Church, Geneva, Illinois 

—St. Mark’s Church, Cocoa, Florida 


—All Saints’ Church, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

2—Church of the Advent, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

3—St. Paul’s Church, Brookings, South 
Dakota 

—St. Philip’s Church, Gascons, Quebec, 


Canada 
4—St. Augustine’s Church, Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin 
—St. Augustine’s Church, City, 
Missouri 
—Church of St. Mary, Flushing, New York 
5—Christ Church, Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
New York 
6—St. John’s Church, Southampton, New 
York 
—Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
City, New York 
—St. Michael's Church, Fort Worth, Texas 
—Grace and Holy Innocents Church, Al- 
bany, New York 
—Church of the Intercession, 
Point, Wisconsin 
7—Trinity Church, Brooklyn, New York 
—St. James’ Episcopal Church, Long 
Beach, New York 
8—Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Orlando, 
Florida 
—St. James’ Church, Jamaica, New York 
—Trinity Church, Peru, Indiana 
9—Grace Church, Traverse City, Michigan 
10—St. Andrew’s Church, Valparaiso, In- 
diana 
om 3 Cross Monastery, West Park, New 


Garden 


Stevens 


or 
—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 


12—St. Luke’s Church, Woodstown, New 
Jersey 
—St. Andrew’s Church, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


13—Canterbury House, Coral Gables, Florida 
—Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New 
York, New York 
14—Church of the Good Shepherd, New 
York, New York 
15—The Rev. Alfred M. Smith, Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania 
16—St Mark’s Church, Port Limon, 
Rica 
17—St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, Illinois 
18—St. James the Less, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
—St. Matthew's Church, Detroit, Michigan 
198—Sisters of the Holy Nativity, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
—St. Paul’s Church, Shigawake, Quebec, 
Canada 
ew Church, Haverhill, Massachus- 
etts 


Costa 


21—Church of the Holy Cross, Dallas, Texas 
—Trinity Church, New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania 
22—Trinity Church, Detroit, Michigan 
—St. Mark’s Church, Mendham, 
Jersey 
—Grace Church, Hartford, Connecticut 
—St. Luke’s Church, New York, New York 
23—Grace Church, Newark, New Jersey 


New 


24—St. Andrew’s Church, East Williston, 
New York 
—All Saints’ Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


—Trinity Church, Bristol, Rhode Island 
25—Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Flossmoor, Illinois 
—St. Paul’s Church, Denver, Colorado 
6—Church of the Advocate, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
—Grace Church, Glendora, California 
—St. Augustine’s Church, Whitefish Falls, 
Ontario, Canada 
—Church of the Saviour, Atlanta, Georgia 
—St. Luke’s Church, Stephenville, Texas 
—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
—Church of the Holy Communion, Pater- 
son, New Jersey 
28—Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island 
—The Rev. S. Raymond Brinckerhoff, 
Yorktown Heights, New York 
—Church of St. Stephen and Incarnation, 
Washington, D. C. 
29—St. Mary’s Church, Asheville, North 
Carolina 
30—St. Paul’s Church, Pekin, Illinois 
31—Trinity Church, Lincoln, Illinois 


JUNE 


1—St. Ambrose’ Church, Antigo, Wisconsin 
2—St. Ambrose’ Church, Antigo, Wisconsin 
—All Saints’ Parish, Dallas, Texas 
3—Trinity Church, Saugerties, New York 
—St. Mary’s Church, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
—St. Christopher's Church, Hobbs, New 
Mexico 
4—St. Paul’s Church, Peoria, I[llinois 
5—St. Peter's Church, Freehold, New Jersey 
—St. Boniface’ Church, Sarasota, Florida 
6—St. John’s Church, Flushing, New Ycrk 
7—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Roosevelt, 
New York Sys 
—Grace Church, Ludington, Michigan 
—St. Augustine’s Episcopal Church, Gary, 
Indiana 


no 


no 
s 


—St. Philip's Church, Gascons, Quebec, 
Canada 

8—Holy Trinity Church, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 


—St. James’ Church, Port Daniel Centre, 
Quebec, Canada 
9—Christ the King Foundation, Evanston, 
Illinois 
—Grace Church, White Plains, New York 
10—Grace Church, Los Angeles, Calif:rnia 
—Holy Rood Church, New York, New 


ork 
11—St. Peter’s Church, Geneva, New York 
—St. Barnabas’ Church, Brooklyn, New 
York 
—St. Barnabas’ Church, Richland Center, 
Wisconsin 
12—Grace Church, Riverhead, New York 
—The Rev. Stewart C. Harbinson, Finaghy, 
Ireland 
—Christ Episcopal Church, Castle Rock, 
Colorado 
13—Church of Detroit, 
Michi 


chigan 
14—Church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn, 
New York 


the Incarnation, 


15—St. Andrew’s Church, Cripple Creek, 
Colorado 
—Christ Episcopal Church, Zillah, Wash- 
ington 





ly good) run about $2.00 and up. 
Do not get the tiny Beads, intended 
mistakenly for children. My own 
preference is for the oval Beads, 
not the round. 

It has been a pleasant and hope- 
ful sign of a new day in the Church, 
to discover the widening influence 
of AC News. 


The leaflet as printed may con- 
fuse you. For, in addition to the 
Rosary proper, there are included 
two quite separate devotions—For 
the Departed, and the Anima Chris- 
ti. I suggest that you begin with the 
latter, till it is learned thoroughly 
by heart. 

—REv. W. M. Hay, Stepney, Conn. 





























... With services more complete than ever! 


VESTMENTS 


CUSTOM MADE . 
ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES ° 

























Finest quality workmanship and ma- 
terials, distinguish Cuthbertson-made 
Vestments for Clergy, Choir and Altar. 
Wide assortment of domestic and im- 
ported brocades . . . also an excellent 
selection of traditional and contem- 
porary designs in custom embroidery. 


e CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 


Special catalogs available on request featuring 
custom services for clerical apparel, choir 
vestments, custom embroidery for Super- 
frontals, Antependia, Stoles, Bible Markers, 

and Funeral Palls. | 














e ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES 


Now you can purchase Fabrics by-the-yard, 
Transfer Patterns, Embroidery Threads, Needles, 
Frames . . . all the Accessories your GUILD 
needs for its Sewing Projects. These items 
are featured in our regular CUT-OUT-KIT 
catalog. 


e IN-STOCK ACCESSORIES 


Wide selection of items ready for immediate 
shipment to the clergy . . . including Shirts, 
Collars, Vestments, Trousers, Raincoats and 
many other apparel needs. Ask for our special 
catalogs featuring these services. 


WRITE NOW FOR NEW 
NO. 4 
CUTHBERTSON CATALOG 
Featuring 


The most comprehensive catalog service 
ever offered for Church Vestments and 
Altar Guild Supplies. Now in new 76 
page edition—the most complete service 
of its kind available. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send m 


( CUT-OUT-K 
CD Clergy 


by CUTHBERTSON 


SEW -IT- YOURSELF KITS 
IN-STOCK ACCESSORIES 


. With CUTHBERTSON 
CUT- OUT- KITS 





SO EASY TO SEW... . SO EASY TO SAVE 


Completely packaged. . . . Ready to sew with easy- 
to-follow instructions for your volunteer workers. 


Women workers enjoy making handsome vestments from 
CUTHBERTSON CUT-OUT-KITS. Everything is in one pack- 


age . . . including custom quality fabrics perfectly 
centered, marked, ready to sew, wide selection of silk 
appliques. 


AMONG CUT-OUT KITS AVAILABLE 


Albs, Amices, Altar Covers, Appliques, Galloons, Orphreys, 
for Kits, Bible Markers, Burse and Veils, Capes, Chasubles, 
Choir Cassocks, Choir and Confirmation Gowns, Choir 
Cottas, Choir Hats, Choir Rabats, Choir Skirts, Choir 
Stoles, Communion Table Runners, Copes, 
Eucharistic Vestment Sets, Full Frontals, 
Funeral Palls, Pulpit and Lectern Antependia, 
Rabats, Rabat Vests, Superfrontals, Surplices, 
Stoles and Maniples. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG— 


Mail this coupon now for new 76 page 
catalog including 12 pages of choir Vest- 
ments, Brocades, Appliques and Bandings 
shown in full color. 





1 Tueoo0Rt CUTHBERTSON 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


e your FREE catalogs checked below: 
ITS; Custom-made Vestments for— 
[D In-stock Accessories 


( Choir (D Altar Guild Supplies 





Address 





City. 


Zone State 








Church Name 
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